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FO | q K FY TO THE DRAMA 
OF OUR HISTORY 
The unique Yale four-point program of books and filmstrips offers—in word 


and image—the most magnificent and fascinating teaching tools available in 
American history. 


Only the combined efforts of truly dedicated and inspired individuals could produce the exciting 
conviction, the rare excellence of this teaching apparatus. Created by distinguished scholars and 
outstanding -specialists, this unmatched, comprehensive program achieves its goal by stimulating 
interest arid developing understanding in the mighty drama of our heritage. 





THE BOOKS —Taritling “Frontiers in Good Reading” 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 56 volumes 
Edited by Allen Johnson and Allan Nevins 


Dynamic accounts of people grappling with the turbulent forces of America’s early 
and recent past. Living stories, told in intense, narrative style—historically accurate, 
yet endowed with the romance and whirlwind action of our past. The Red Man 
reigns once more, and the aftermath of World War II is only a yesterday away. 


$199.00 complete or $3.95 per volume 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 15 volumes 
Edited by Ralph H. Gabriel 


11,500 fascinating illustrations creatively and realistically set forth the insignia of 
our nation—freedom. The cumulative impact of these vivid and rare pictures, 
directed by scholarly, enjoyable text, affords a fresh and inspired look into the 
progress of our precious ideals. These journals have proved their worth at all 
levels. 











$147.75 complete or $10.75 per volume 


THE FILMSTRIPS—Life-tike “Adventures in Democracy” 


Two award-winning series created under the editorial direction of RALPH H. GABRIEL, 
Sterling Professor of History Emeritus, Yale University 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 15 units 


Resliem never before echieved permeates thie series im every detail with scrupulous 
Sdelity. The ting efecs our country’s past with graphic meaning— 
inetiieg mew pride—crensing emotions! perticipation. Lasgely based or ag and 
material frem tbe , series portrays Amorice's history 

















£97.50 complete er $7.00 each. Comprehensive TEACHER'S GUIDE free 
THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 30 units 


Because of their universal appeal and unprecedented broad scope, these documentary 
filmstrips are used with great success by widely diverse civic groups as well as 
educational institutions. Each unit presents a significant aspect of American history 
and culture in powerful, memorable images. Five centuries of growth, from the 
Indian to the Atom, are intensively surveyed. 


$195.00 complete or $7.00 each. TEACHER'S GUIDE free with each unit 














YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Late News 


ANNA L. GLANTZ, chief of the Public Relations Of- 
fice at New York Public Library since 1946, retires 
early in December. She will be succeeded by 
MARION L. SIMMONS, director of public relations at 
the Rochester, New York, Public Library. 

S. STEPHENSON SMITH, former associate editor of 
Newsweek, died October 3 after a long illness. He 
was well known in the profession through his edi- 
torial connection with many familiar reference 
tools, and was often seen at library conferences 
with his wife, ELEANOR SMITH of the Brooklyn 
Public Library HENRY T. DRENNAN, formerly 
Idaho State Librarian, has been appointed public 
library specialist, Library Services Branch, U.S. 
Office of Education, effective October 2. He suc- 
ceeds ROSE VAINSTEIN, who has joined the faculty 
of the new library school at the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia New members of the NATIONAL 
LIBRARY WEEK STEERING COMMITTEE are: Mrs. 
Florrinell F. Morton, ALA president; Curtis G. 
Benjamin, chairman of McGraw-Hill; Dr. Frances 
Henne, professor at the Columbia library school; 
Ken McCormick of Doubleday; Frank E. Taylor of 
Racine Press; Mrs. Raymond A. Young, past presi- 
dent of ALTA; Leo Rosten of Look. ... The 
ANSON, STANLY AND UNION County Libraries in 
North Carolina have initiated a study to test the 
feasability of their combining to offer regional serv- 
ice. MRS. LOLETA D. FYAN, former Michigan State 
Librarian, began the survey on October 2. 
EILEEN COLWELL, England's best-known children’s 
librarian, was brought to Canada especially to par- 
ticipate in the TORONTO PUBLIC LIBRARY'S first 
John Masefield Story-Telling Festival, October 16 
to 21. The idea was suggested last spring, when 
JOHN MASEFIELD, British Poet Laureate, presented 
TPL with funds to be used for story hours. Dr. 
Masefield, Honorary Patron of the Festival, had 
expressed the hope that it might be possible “to 
have stories told for children in the way in which 
Miss Colwell has made so successful in England.” 
Miss Colwell, children’s librarian at the Hendon 
Public Library, London, represented Britain at the 
story-telling festival held during the 1956 ALA 
conference The Commerce Department has 
been doing some figuring on consumer buying 
habits lately, and has learned that people are spend- 
ing more of each dollar on services (as distinct 
from goods) than they used to. A breakdown of 
spending for goods showed a reduced spending 
ratio in all categories of durables except one— 
BOOKS. In 1953, people were spending one-third 
of a cent out of each dollar on books. Today they 
are spending one-half of a cent. 
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People 


DEATH OF JEROME 
WILCOX: Professor Je- 
rome K. Wilcox, librarian 
of the New York City Col- 
lege since 1945, and chair- 
man since 1955 of the 
American Library Associa- 
tion's Committee on Wil- 
son Indexes, died of a 
heart attack on October 4. 
He was 59 years old. 
Professor Wilcox was 
born and reared in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. He 
received his B.A. from Wesleyan University, Con- 
necticut, in 1926, a B.S. in Library Science from the 
University of Illinois the following year, and his 
M.A.—also from Illinois—in 1929. After serving 
as associate reference librarian at the John Crerar 
Library in Chicago from 1928 to 1935, Professor 
Wilcox became chief of the acquisition division at 
Duke University Library. From 1937 to 1945 he 
served first as assistant and later as associate librar- 
ian at the University of California at Berkeley. He 
also lectured in bibliography at the university dur- 
ing these years. 

A leading authority on United States government 
documents, Professor Wilcox wrote and edited a 
number of publications in this field, was for many 
years chairman of the ALA Committee on Public 
Documents, and at various times served as con- 
sultant to the United States Superintendent of 
Documents, the Bureau of the Census, and the 
United Nations Library. 

At City College, where he was both librarian 
and professor of bibliography, he supervised the 
design and building of the new Morris Raphael 
Cohen Library, housing some 500,000 volumes, 
which was opened for use in 1957. 

Professor Wilcox served on the ALA Committee 
on Wilson Indexes from its inception in 1952, 
when it was organized as a joint committee repre- 
senting the Reference Sections of ACRL and PLD 
respectively. He became co-chairman of the Com- 
mittee in 1953 and in 1955 was elected general 
chairman, The Committee was charged with the 
responsibility of making a careful, objective study 
of each of the Wilson periodical indexes in turn 
(stressing reference value and subject coverage) 
and of making recommendations on this basis to 
the subscribers, who determine each index’s content 
by vote. With Professor Wilcox’s aid, and for the 
last six years under his guidance, the Committee 
has so far completed studies of seven Wilson in- 
dexes. Its accomplishment can best be measured by 
the fact that 349 periodicals not previously indexed 
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First and second graders can read 


these delightful books by themselves! 


GOLDEN 





BEGINNING READERS 


In sturdy Goldencraft Binding 


series of delightful books created to 
help, encourage, and entertain chil- 
dren who are learning to read. 
Sprightly, interesting stories are told with 
warmth and humor, in words that begin- 
ning readers will recognize and under- 
stand. Illustrated with color pictures on 
every page. List $2.00, each $1.49 net. 


Easy Reading Books 
JUST PUBLISHED 
SYLVESTER THE MOUSE by Adelaide Holl. 
A PICKLE FOR A NICKEL by Lilian Moore. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
PEAR-SHAPED HILL by Irving A. Leitner. 
ROUND ROUND WORLD by Michael Douglas 


TOO MANY BOZOS by Lilian Moore. 
WHALE HUNT by Jane Werner Watson. 


Beginning Readers 


WHERE DO YOU LIVE? by Eva Knox Evans. 


THE WONDERFUL HOUSE 
by Margaret Wise Brown. 


LITTLE BLACK PUPPY by Charlotte Zolotow. 


JUST FOR FUN by Patricia Scarry. 
WHERE'S WILLIE? by Seymour Reit. 
THE LARGE AND GROWLY BEAR 
by Gertrude Crampton. 
THE KING WHO LEARNED TO SMILE 
by Seymour Reit. 


BELLING THE CAT AND OTHER STORIES 
by Leland B. Jacobs. 


F7 Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft binding to 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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have been added to these seven indexes, resulting in 
an impressive increase in subject coverage. 

“Professor Wilcox’s death is not only a sad 
personal loss,’ said Howard Haycraft, president of 
The H. W. Wilson Company. “It is a loss to the 
library profession as a whole.” 


LANCOUR TO HEAD 
PITTSBURGH LIBRARY 
SCHOOL: The Carnegie 
Library School of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, will 
cease operations at the end 
of the current academic 
year. Library training in 
the area will be taken over 
by a new Graduate School 
of Library Science which 
the University of Pitts- 
burgh plans to open next 
fall. Dean of the new school will be Dr. Harold 
Lancour, associate director of the Library School at 
the University of Illinois. Dr. Lancour assumed 
his duties in Pittsburgh on October 15, and will 
spend the coming year developing the new school’s 
curriculum and selecting its faculty. He will sur- 
render his editorship of Library Trends, which is 
published by the University of Illinois Library 
School, but is expected to continue as editor of 
the Journal of Education for Librarianship. 

Dr. Lancour received his A.B. from the Uni- 
versity of Washington, his B.S. and M.S. from the 
Colunybia University library school, and his Ed.D. 
f:om Columbia's Teachers College. He served as 
reference assistant at New York Public Library 
from 1935 to 1937 and for ten subsequent years 
was associated with Cooper Union in New York, 
first as music librarian, then as director. 

In 1944-1945, on leave from Cooper Union, he 
served as an instructor of school librarians for the 
Army Information Education Staff School in Paris. 
In 1947 he became associate director at Illinois, 
taking leave from 1952-1954 to serve as director of 
U.S. Information Libraries in France. 

From 1953 to 1957, Dr. Lancour was a member 
of the UNESCO International Commission for 
Social Science Documentation; in 1957 he surveyed 
libraries in British West Africa for the Carnegie 
Corporation; in 1959 he was sent to Liberia by 
the Ford Foundation. He is a former chairman of 
the ALA Committee on Accreditation, an ACRL 
board member, and a former president of the 
AALS. 

Dr. Lancour is a member of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, American Antiquarian Society, 
American Association of University Professors, and 
the Bibliographical Society of London. His pub- 
lications include Heraldry: A Guide to Reference 
Books, The School Library Supervisor, and Li- 
bravies in British West Africa. 

Dean of Pittsburgh's Carnegie Library School, as 
well as director of the Carnegie Public Library, is 
Ralph Munn. Mr. Munn, recognizing the increas- 
ingly graduate character of library education, has 
long sought the establishment of the new school. 


ELEANOR AHLERS, fer four years executive 
secretary of the American Association of School 
Librarians, resigned as of September 1 to become 
State School Library Supervisor, Department of 
Public Instruction, Washington State. The post 
was created only last spring. 
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Miss Ahler’s term at AASL has seen the publi- 
cation of the new school library standards, and 
long strides towards their implementation, includ- 
ing the establishment of the School Library De- 
velopment Project. 


NEWS FROM LAKE PLACID: Jack Dalton, dean 
of the Columbia University School of Library Serv- 
ice, has been named a director of Forest Press, Inc., 
a division of the Lake Placid Club Education Foun- 
dation, publishers of the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion. Dean Dalton is the lineal successor of Melvil 
Dewey, who founded America’s first formal library 
school at Columbia in 1887; as a director of Forest 
Press he succeeds Dr. Godfrey Dewey, Melvil 
Dewey's son. Dr, Dewey is retiring at his own re- 
quest, after 10 years on the Forest Press Board, but 
will continue as the Forest Press representative on 
the DC Editorial Policy Committee. 

Lake Placid also announces the appointment of 
Esther Piercy, chief of processing at Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, as a member of the DC Editorial 
Policy Committee. Miss Piercy, editor of Library 
Resources & Technical Services, was nominated by 
ALA's Cataloging and Classification Section. She 
succeeds Elizabeth Borden of the University of 
Pennsylvania libraries. 

Virginia Drewry, library consultant of the 
Georgia State Department of Education, has been 
appointed by CCS to succeed herself for a 3-year 
term as special ALA representative on the DC 
Editorial Policy Commission. 


HILDA DOOLITTLE, the poet and novelist, died 
on September 27 at the Red Cross hospital in 
Zurich, Switzerland. She was 75 years old. 

Miss Doolittle was associated with Ezra Pound 
Richard Aldington (to whom she was for a time 
married) and others in the Imagist movement. Her 
precise and exquisite poems were signed “H. D 
Imagiste” and later simply “H. D.” Her one novel, 
Bid Me to Live, was published last year. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF ELEANOR VREELAND 
as Public Relations Director of the Brooklyn Public 
Library has been announced by Francis R. St. John, 
chief librarian. Mrs. Vreeland, with the library 
since November 1960 as the Librarian's secretary, 
was formerly at Peck and Peck for eleven years in 
the advertising, sales promotion, and public rela- 
tions departments. 


LIAISON, newsletter of the British Library Asso- 
ciation, notes without comment that “uniform 
dresses in lemon Terylene have been provided for 
all female members of the library staff at Brighouse, 
Yorkshire.” 


A VIRTUAL ONE-MAN UN OPERATION is 
being carried on by Arthug T. Foulger-Edington of 
New Westminster, British Columbia. On a small 
offset press in his basement, Mr. Foulger-Edington 
prints free textbooks for underdeveloped countries. 
He obtains existing textbooks from the country in 
question, and prints several thousand with the 
stipulation that they be distributed free of charge 
to both adults and children in areas without estab- 
lished educational facilities. 

“Merely a little hobby of mine,” he says of the 
14,000 te 15,000 copies he has made of three texts 
for Ethiopia, Ghana, and the Congo. He is negoti- 
ating with the West Indies Federation, for which 
he hopes to reproduce government texts. 

(Continued on page 198) 
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ON BRO-DART’S LIFETIME SELF-STICK BOOK JACKET COVERS 
‘ 


There never was a book jacket 
easier to apply. Supplied in all 
sizes to assure perfect fit... 
Zip, it’s on. Press, it’s fastened 
...no glue... no tape! Bro- 
Dart's Lifetime Self-Stick Book 
Jacket Covers do the job neatly, 
thoroughly. Made of 114 mil 
Mylar*, backed by a cushion 
of sturdy kraft paper, it’s a 
cover to provide the kind of 
*R.T.M.-Dupont 


Sno~Verit INDUSTRIES 


lasting protection that cuts 
way down on the need for re- 
binding. And. . . the Self-Stick 
tab is available on our adjust- 
able, two-piece Duplex® covers 
too! Save time, save labor, 
save money. If you haven't 
taken advantage of our special 
offer—order Lifetime Self-Stick 
Book Jacket Covers today! 


INTRODUCTORY SELECTION! 
An assortment of 100 Lifetime 
Self-Stick Book Jacket Covers 
proportioned according to the 
most popular sizes ordered by 
libraries ... 


PLUS A complete set of sam- 
ple Book Jacket Covers includ- 
ing various sizes of all the 
covers in the comprehensive 
er hey gn xx Such as 
oldons,™Regulars™ 

Simplex! ™ $1900 


Dept. 433D, 56 Earl St., Newark 14, N. J. 
1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 


520 King St., West, Toronto 2B, Ontario, Canada 


Library supplies - Library charging systems «+ Library furniture 
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“JUST WHAT LED THEM to beg, borrow, buy, 
or steal’’ any particular book is what Alfred A. 
Knopf wants to know about readers of Borzoi pub- 
lications. Avowing, for the record, that advertise- 
ments and even book reviews will not induce pur- 
chases, he insists that the motivations of book 

ers remain a “perpetual puzzlement,” asks for hen 


cards telling him what worked—especially if it was 
A neat way of testing the blurbs he dis- 


an ad 
parages. 


NEARLY 50% OF CLERGYMEN responding to a 
Christianity Today survey do not read more than 
10 books a year. About an equal number had read 
“more than 10” but 2 had read no books in the 
previous 12 months. A random sampling of 100 
Protestant ministers produced replies from 43. Of 
these, 16 “rarely if ever’ use their public libraries, 
21 use them “‘occasionally,” and only 6 use them 
regularly. Nearly 50% said their local library did 
not stock the right kind of books for them as minis- 
ters, and only 10 of the 43 were satisfied. Severai 
of the ministers thought librarians ought to keep in 
closer touch with ministers and their needs, others 
urged public libraries to do more promotion, and 
to undertake more effective education to get people 
ic read. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COMMITTEE has an- 
nounced selection of the three boards of judges for 
the 13th National Book Awards. The judges will 
select the winners of the book industry's annual 
prizes of $1,000 each for the most distinguished 
books of fiction, nonfiction, and poetry written by 
American citizens and published in the United 
States in the preceding year. The 1962 winners 
will be announced on March 13th. 

The fiction judges are: Lewis Gannett, Herbert 
Gold, and Jean Stafford. Judges for nonfiction will 
be Loren Eiseley, August Heckscher, and Louis B. 
Wright. Poetry will be judged by Leonie Adams, 
William Jay Smith, and Mark Van Doren. 


ete. 


NBC ON NLW: National Library Week, which 
has been with us now since 1958, was recently put 
through the wringer by two evaluation committees. 
It has emerged, on the whole, triumphant. 

The findings of the ALA's committee were re- 
ported in our September issue (page 16). Now we 
have the report of the National Book Committee's 
task force on NLW evaluation. This extraordinari- 
ly strong group, headed by John Fischer, editor of 
Harper's, included the publicist Earl Newsom, com- 
munications expert Louis Lyons of Harvard, Harold 
K. Guinzburg ( Viking) and Ted Waller (Grolier). 

They reviewed the work done so far, and the 
published evidence of its results. They inquired 
into the changing pattern of the use of libraries 
They asked the opinions of 75 leading newspaper 
editors throughout the country. 

The committee has now made its report, to be 
considered this month at NBC's annual meeting. 
It found that the NLW headquarters staff had done 
“a most impressive job” in terms of the number of 
people they had involved, the quality of the spe- 
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cial literature distributed, the creative ingenuity 
given to special projects. Media coverage, coopera- 
tion of national organizations, range and depth of 
community participation: ail such measurable re- 
sults were termed “extraordinarily impressive.” 
Not measurable were the effects of NLW in stim- 
ulating reading, changing cultural habits, or even 
in developing more support for libraries (except 
in financial terms, where the Week is regarded as 
highly successful). 

Half of the 57 newspaper editors who responded 
said they approved of the Week; 44% were skepti- 
cal, or considered it useless. Many of them seemed 
to be unhappy about “weeks’’ in general. 

The committee found that NLW was most help- 
ful in areas where specific goals were set up, and 
therefore urges librarians and “friends” groups to 
take more leadership responsibility, gearing the 
Week to definite local needs. 

Other recommendations included these: NLW 
should be continued for at least three more years; 
its 1962 emphasis should be on the steady increase 
in the use of libraries, and the need for public 
support to accommodate this increase; this emphasis 
should be expanded in future years: into a drive to 
arouse citizens to the need for modernizing libraries 
to meet the increasing demands on them. The com- 
mittee felt that in this way, new sources of sup- 
port could be tapped (architects might be expected 
to participate in a program leading to the modern- 
ization of library buildings, for example). 

Finally, the committee noted that consideration 
should be given to international library develop- 
ment as a proper NLW role, and to better methods 
for emphasizing the social and individual purposes 
which the sponsoring organizations seek to serve 
“Reading does not, in itself, have any special virtue 
—unless it is a means for enhancing the reader's 
knowledge and understanding, and thus his value 
as an individual and a member of the community.” 


CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK will be observed Feb- 
ruary 18-24, 1962, with the theme “Roots of Free- 
dom: Faith and Knowledge.” (NOT ‘Faith and 
Knowledge: Roots of Freedom,” as we announced 
in September.) As the Reverend James V. O’Hal- 
loran, national chairman of the week, pointed out 
“it is a very minor error, but it does make a differ- 
ence.’ 


MAJORITY OF WORLD IN THE DARK: Nearly 
70% of the world’s population lives out its life 
without knowing what is going on at home or 
abroad, according to a recent survey conducted by 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. UNESCO says regions in more 
than 100 countries of Africa, Asia and Latin Amer- 
ica had fewer than ten copies of daily newspapers 
available for each 100 persons, fewer than five 
radio receivers, and fewer than two television sets 
or two seats for the movies, This dearth of infor- 
mation is regarded as an obstacle to general educa- 
tion, as well as to technical and professional in- 
struction. UNESCO urges concerted action by gov- 
ernments and international organizations to create 
and strengthen means of gaining information. 


OVERSEAS, a new magazine devoted to interna- 
tional education, began publication in September 
The 32-page magazine made its debut with articles 
by Secretary of State Dean Rusk, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Pamela Hansford Johnson, Andre Maurois 
and a message from President John F. Kennedy, 


(Continued on page 200) 
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TUDOR HISTORY 
OF PAINTING 
IN LOO0O COLOR 
REPRODUCTIONS 


BIGGEST 


value, 


biggest 


promotion 
budget 

in our 

33 year 
history! 








* $35,000 ad campaign in all major book media 
* Pre-publication savings price for increased sales 
* Ready October 25th—write, wire, phone for stock 


Exciting in every way —in concept, design, 
production, achievement — the most art book 
for the money ever offered the American 
public! Imagine! within the covers of a single 
volume, 1000 great masterpieces of painting, 
from Lascaux to Miro, ALL illustrated in 


color; over 100,000 words of text by noted 
critics and scholars; quality printing and 
binding throughout; striking 5-color jacket. 
To leaf through its pages is to want to own it 
or present it to someone. Incredibly priced 


at $8.50 (pre-pub); $10.00 after Christmas. 


TUDOR PUBLISHING CO. 221 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
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The magazine will have particular interest and 
use for the college student with an eye On overseas 
study and travel. Each issue will announce open- 
ings abroad, scholarship opportunities, summer 
study programs, other study and travel opportuni- 
ties available to college students and educators. 

Published by the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, OVERSEAS will replace the IJE News 
Bulletin, published since 1925. The editor is Mrs. 
Celia Aidinoff, a specialist in international educa- 
tion. 


DETROIT MURAL: The winner of the $35,000 
competition to design a mural for the new Cass 
Avenue entrance to the Detroit Main Library is 
Millard Sheets, muralist and painter of Claremont, 
California. The competition was conducted by the 
National Academy of Design under a grant from 
its Abbey Mural Fund. Mr. Sheets’ design, one of 
seven submitted on the subject of ““Man’s Discovery 
of His Potential Abilities and His Destiny,” will 
be executed in colored glass mosaic, The mural is 
the eighth to be commissioned by the Edwin Austin 
Abbey Memorial Trust Fund for Mural Painting in 
the U.S.A. The seventh, by Thomas Hart Benton, 
was dedicated in April at the Truman Library in 
Independence, Missouri. 


HURRICANE CARLA, no respecter of persons or 
their Cultural Heritage, hit hard at the Rosenberg 
Public Library of Galveston, Texas. Librarian 
Charles O'Halloran reports 28 inches of water in 
the Library's basement, and hundreds of books, 
periodicals and government documents soaked. The 
extent of the damage is still uncertain. Mr, O’Hal- 
loran hazards a guess that many other libraries 
along the Texas Gulf Coast were similarly affected 





CONTINUING TURMOIL in the Middle East 
makes this display as timely today as it was four 
years ago, when it was put together by the Balti- 
more County Public Library, Maryland. The black- 
and white chessboard is accented with green, yellow 
and red chessmen (which also decorate a booklist 
prepared to accompany the display around Balti- 
more County's ten branches). 

The display is one of a series designed to sup- 
plement limited branch display resources and book 
collections. Each display features a subject of cur- 
rent interest, and includes a display board (suitable 
for window or table use), a special collection of 
circulating books, a set of dummies in book jackets 
for use when needed, and a booklist. Most of these 
travelling units have been well used not only in 
branch libraries, but in clubs and schools. 


FROM THE COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RE- 
SOURCES, INC. comes news of a contract and 
four grants which should be of widespread sig- 
nificance to librarianship. 

A two-year, $125,000 contract has been awarded 
to William J. Barrow, of Richmond, Va., for estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a laboratory for re- 
search on problems relating to the preservation of 
books and other library materials. Mr. Barrow, in 
addition to being Document Restorer for the Vir- 
ginia State Library, Richmond, has carried on a 
number of investigations for the Council in the 
past, most notably in the field of deterioration of 
book papers (see Sept. 1960 WLB, page 6). This 
investigation led to the development of a perma- 
nent durable book stock, now commercially avail- 
able, with an estimated longevity of several hun- 
dred years. 

The new laboratory will be housed at the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society, Richmond, and will work 
exclusively on Council projects, which may include 
investigation of: performance standards for library 

bookbinding; techniques for adhesive (non-sewn) 
bookbinding for library use; use of a spray to 
deacidify books to retard or halt deterioration; the 
relationship of storage conditions to natural aging 
of books; performance/durability properties of 
coated papers; and _ performance/durability of 
microfilm and adequacy of existing criteria. 

CLR also has awarded a $25,194 grant for de- 
velopment of archival boxes which will provide 
safer storage for valuable papers in libraries, ar- 
chives and historical societies. The project is co- 
sponsored by ALA, the Library Technology Project 
of which will administer the project, and the Pub- 
lic Archives Commission, State of Delaware. 

Leon deValinger, Jr., Delaware State Archivist, 
who first proposed ‘the project, will serve as chair- 
man of a six-man advisory committee. The Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis., will do 
the research involved, investigating boxes now in 
use and seeking to develop a box which will have 
in some degree the following characteristics: fire 
resistance, moisture resistance, reduced acidity (to 
retard deterioration of the papers stored in the 
boxes), and insect repellancy. 


As planned, the project in a second phase will in- 


volve the manufacture and evaluation of a large 
number of containers under conditions of actual 
use. CLR feels the project is especially pertinent in 
view of the increasing flow of manuscript material 

-both personal papers and public records—to 
institutions and the growing use of archival con- 
tainers (boxes) to store these records. Despite the 
uniqueness of manuscript material, frequently of 
priceless value to historians and other researchers, 
little attention has been paid to the properties, other 
than durability, characterizing the stock of which 
these containers are made. 

Two other CLR grants, totaling $24,480, have 
been awarded to ALA's Library Technology Project, 
for evaluation of library-type record players and 
investigation of methods and equipment for pro- 
ducing full-size, hard paper copies from microtext. 

In making the award for work in the microtext 
field, CLR comments that mail received by the Li- 
brary Technology Project makes evident that li- 
brarians who have witnessed the ever growing use 
of microtext need an objective appraisal of cur- 
rently available methods and equipment. LTP 
therefore has commissioned William R. Hawken 


(Continued on page 202) 
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No Atlas Is 
Exactly Like 


The NEW . 
HAMMOND & 
AMBASSADOR 


because no other 
Atlas gives 
readers all 4 
important features 


a 
y 


1. Mammoth A-to-Z Indexing with over 
100,000 entries including brief, descriptive 
articles about 2,500 principal world cities. 
Plus complete 1960 Census figures. 


2. New, Up-To-The-Minute Maps showing 
the new African republics, the U. S. includ- 
ing} Alaska and Hawaii—plus expanded 
coverage of booming areas like Brazil, Ger- 
many —and more. 


e The Frontier Of Space revealing many 
new discoveries—and answers to fascinat- 
ing problems involving man’s battle to 
achieve successful space travel ... plus ve- 
hicles, clothing, instruments. 


4, Famous City Maps of 156 of the world’s 
leading cities. Carefully detailed, easy-to- 
read street maps show transportation, ter- 
minals, hotels, museums, and other helpful 
information for the traveler. 


330 detailed maps... 
D us vital statistics and tables 


every other Atlas should have. 





A potential best seller- 
a must for every library! 


Completely revised and enlarged, 
Hammond’s new Ambassador World 
Atlas contains the most complete, 
accurate and up-to-date geographi- 
cal material ever published in one 
volume. A large separate 33x50” 
four-color map of the world is in- 
cluded with each copy. 
Publication Date: Nov. 13, 1961 

Take advantage of 
pre-publication savings! 
Buckram edition: $15.00 
Pre-Pub Price $13.50 

(good until December 24, 1961) 
Deluxe edition: 

Introductory price $18.95 
Leather Bound edition: $35.00 
$30.00 


€&} J c.S. HAMMOND 
& COMPANY 


Maplewood, New Jersey 
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of Berkeley, Calif. to undertake a project to de- 
termine the basic principles involved in print-out 
from microtext and to evaluate present processes, 
methods, and equipment for producing full-size, 
hard paper copies from such text. Mr. Hawken is 
now completing a similar investigation for the Li- 
brary Technology Project, covering methods and 
equipment for full-scale photocopying from bound 
books. 

The sum of $19,380 has been appropriated for 
the investigation, which is expected to be completed 
in approximately ten months. 

CLR also comments on the recorded music, poetry 
and other materials now to be found in many li- 
brary collections. “Some large modern libraries,” 
says CLR, “provide specially designed listening 
rooms. equipped with the best available hi-fidelity 
components, often in custom-designed installations. 
Many libraries with recorded materials cannot af- 
ford such facilities, however, and as an alternative 
provide record players designed for use with ear- 
phones so that nearby readers will not be dis- 
turbed.”” For the guidance of librarians who pur- 
chase such equipment, LTP has arranged with 
Consumers’ Research, Washington, N.J., for an 
evaluation of the better-known makes and models 
of beth monaural and binaural record players de- 
signed for earphone listening. 

The testing program, for which $5,100 has been 
appropriated, is expected to be completed in ap- 
proximately six months. 

CLR also has announced a grant of $13,200 to 
the Music Library Association, to assure American 
representation in the great bibliography of early 
music now being prepared under international 
auspices 

The Music Library Association and the American 

Musicological Society co-sponsor the United States 
Joint Committee which has responsibility for or- 
ganizing the American contribution to the Inter- 
national Inventory of Musical Sources (Repertoire 
International des Sources Musicales). This is a 
bibliography of manuscripts and printed musical 
works to the year 1800, which will record the li- 
braries in which copies can be found. The Inven- 
tory is edited by an international group zepresent- 
ing the Joint Commission of the International 
Musicological Association and the International 
Federation of Music Libraries. Its editorial offices 
are in Paris and in Kassel, Germany, and the work 
is supported by contributions from Unesco, foréign 
governments and other sources. The first volume 
in the series, which may eventually run to a hun- 
dred volumes, has already been published, and 
others are expected to appear in 1962 

Work on the American contribution will be ad- 
ministered by the Music Library Association. It 
has been conservatively estimated that some 50,000 
items will be reported to the Chief of the Music 
Division, Library of Congress, at an average cost 
to the reporting library of $2.40 per item. As 
material is reported it is also being included in the 
National Union Catalog at the Library of Congress 
Manuscripts are expected to form a good portion of 
the material reported 

The grant is predicated on CLR’s feeling that 
“the International Inventory promises to fill an 
important gap in bibliography—one which, because 
of the peculiar form of the material, will fill a need 
not met through the usual channels of union cata- 
loging and catalogs.” 
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Photo shows the “'Trio-Phonic" record player, a 
combination of three turntables mounted in a single 
table, for group use. The player is equipped with 
12 sets of headphones. The system has 12 sets of 
three jacks each which permits three separate 
groups to listen, through the use of headphones, to 
three different recordings at the same time. 

As many as 36 headphones can be in operation 
simultaneously under the system, which its manufac- 
turers point out obviates the need for soundproof 
rooms in ibraries and record shops. The 
unit comes equipped for either stereo or monaural 
reproducti on or a combination of both. Complete 
details and prices are available from the Perry 
Company, P.O. Box 7187, Waco, Texas. 


schools 





LEGISLATION URGED AGAINST SEGREGATED 
LIBRARIES: In last month's editorial (page 165) 
we discussed the implications of a memorandum 
urging direct Presidential — against segrega- 
tion in programs receiving Federal subsidies or 
loans. The memorandum, Seal to the White 
House on August 29 by the Leadership Conference 
on Civil Rights, specifically mentioned libraries, 
schools and colleges 

Less than a month later, on September 24, the 
problem of library segregation and Federal funds 
received further attention. New proposals, this 
time advanced by the Civil Rights Commission, and 
calling for pg ee rather than Presidential 
action, urged that Federal funds under the Library 
Services Act be withheld from states that maintain 
segregated libraries with the aid of Government 
financing 

According to Russell Baker in The New York 
Times, the commission also called for wide-ranging 
legislation to speed and encourage school desegre- 
gation, to cut Federal aid to states maintaining 
segregated schools, and to withhold Federal aid for 
higher education from all publicly controlled insti- 
tutions that practice segregation. 


The commission asked for authorization to serve 
as a Clearing house for information about desegre- 
gation problems and procedures, and to act as an 
advisory or conciliatory service for local communi- 
ties. Also suggested was an annual survey of the 
ethnic classification of all students enrolled in the 
country’s public schools 


The commission's recommendations were based 
on the findings of a study of progress in desegre- 
gation since the Supreme Court decision of 1954. 
It was found that the pace of desegregation had 
slowed noticeably since 1959, and that school segre- 
gation was common in the North and West because 
of ghetto-like housing patterns 
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ITS LIKE 
THE TEAR 


“SCOTCH” Brand Magic 
Mending Tape No. 810 


mends any paper permanently 
and invisibly. Its no-glare, 
frosty backing lets it blend with 
the paper it mends. And it stays 
neat and invisible. Will never 
discolor with age, peel, crack or 
ooze adhesive. So why spend 


WAS NEVER. 
THERE! 


money on replacements? 

Put all your important 

books and papers back in good 
condition quickly and 
economically with ‘Scotch’ Magic 
Mending Tape! Order from 

your supplier now. 
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LIBRARY-UNION CO- 
OPERATION: Reports 
on “Your Library Can 
Serve Your Union,” the 
exhibit of the Joint 
Committee on Library 
Service to Labor 
Groups, at the annual 
AFL-CIO Union Indus- 
tries Show held in De- 
troit in April, prove 
that‘ “Your Union Can 
Serve Your Library’’ as 
well. Inclusion of the 
library booth in the 
show was through the 
joint efforts of the AFL- 
CIO, the Detroit Public 
Library, and six local 
unions. Nearly 700,000 
persons saw the exhibit. 

It all began when Mrs. Roberta McBride, Detroit 
Public Library librarian and chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Library Service to Labor Groups, 
received an offer of free space at the exhibition 
from Edward Murphy of the AFL-CIO Union Label 
and Service Trades Department, sponsor and pro- 
ducer of the annual event. Next, L. M. “Boots” 
Weir, secretary-treasurer of the Carpenters’ District 
Council, agreed that the Council could finance the 
building of the exhibit. Necessary lighting, said 
Dan Diamond, could be provided by his local, 
IBEW no. 58. “And my union,” said Richard 
Rammel of the School Engineers, Local 522, ‘‘will 
buy the materials for your exhibit.” 

A printed brochure to be distributed at the ex- 
hibit was arranged for by Dick Wannecott, vice- 
president of Typographical Union no. 18. RCIA, 
Local 876, provided the editorial services of Joyce 
Kornbluh in preparing copy for the brochure and 
other publicity 

The Detroit Public Library's staff artist, Sophie 
Pajas, of AFSCME Local 1259, designed the three- 
dimensional display (shown above), and other 
members of the Detroit Public Library local staffed 
the exhibit. 

An imaginative feature of the exhibit was a 
“Test Your Labor IQ” gimmick. Viewers were 
urged to try to answer typical questions asked of 
librarians concerning labor, such as: “What was 
the highest building trades wage paid in 1960?” 
“What is the first recorded evidence of union 
activity in Detroit?’ ‘Will my retirement pension 
go further in Detroit or in Houston?” The correct 
answers were concealed behind hinged covers which 
could be lifted by the viewer to verify the correct- 
ness—or incorrectness—of his guess. 


your library 


can serve 
your unior 


In addition to the ‘Labor I1Q”’ test, the exhibit 
displayed photographs of labor groups using librar- 
ies in New York, Baltimore, Chicago, Miami, and 
Detroit; browsing in book and pamphlet collec- 
tions; joining in discussion groups; or consulting 
with librarians for advice in building their union 
libraries. Booklists prepared at the request of 
labor groups were exhibited: “Labor Relations in 
the Automobile Industry,’ “Automation—Friend 
or Foe,’ “Born Free and Equal in ay and 
Rights,” and “The Shorter Work Week” (all De- 
troit Public Library); “Labor's Role in the Modern 
World” (Madison, Wisc., Public Library); ‘Book- 
list for Labor’ (Denver Public Library); “Civil 
Rights and Integration” (Michigan State Library); 
and several others. 

The Joint Library-Labor Committee had its own 
publications on display, including its quarterly 
newsletter, “Library Service to Labor *, “Memo,” 
containing suggestions for both libraries and unions 
in the field of cooperative activities; “Your Library 
Can Serve Your Union,” an AFL-CIO pamphlet; 
and “Gold Mine on the Corner,” the story of the 
Cincinnati Public Library, from the Catering Indus- 
try Employee. 

Responses to the display were good. One give- 
away, a replica of a library card with listings of 
library services on the back, attracted both children 
and parents. An attendant in a neighboring booth, 
that of the postal employees, inquirdd for books 
which would help him meet retirement successfully. 
A UAW Education Department staff member saw 
the exhibit and arranged to borrow it for the UAW 
special convention meeting two weeks later; and 
Wayne County AFL-CIO officers requested that it 
be set up at their biennial convention in July. 





FACELIFT AT THE COLUMBUS PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY: Mrs. Margaret E. Carroll, chief librarian 
of the Columbus (Ohio) Public Library, has an- 
nounced the completion of a two-year, $700,000 
improvement program at the Main Library: a com- 
plete overhaul of the old library, the addition of 
a new wing, and the creation of four new divisions. 

The reference department has been subdivided 
into a general reference division and a business 
and technology division. Chief of the department is 
Gretchen Dewitt; the reference division is directed 
by Marilyn Campbell. Still to be named is the head 
of the business and technology division. 

Four sections now comprise the circulation de- 
partment: fine arts; popular fiction; history-travel- 
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biography; and humanities. In charge of the new 
humanities division is Sarah Geist, 

For youngsters in the 10th through 12th grades 
a new youth department—an expansion of the 
“teen corner’’—has been created. Mrs, Gertrude S. 
Wright, a specialist in reading guidance for youth, 
joined the staff in September to head this depart- 
ment. 

The library now consists, in effect, of nine “‘sepa- 
rate libraries,’ each complete in its subject or 
function field with both circulating and reference 
materials and, where possible, current issues of 
magazines and periodicals. 


(Continued on page 206) 
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o he you selling your r share? 7 3400. 


Brief, clearly written popular hard cover 
books on basic themes of Christian faith 
and life. To be published September Ist. 


WHY WE WORSHIP 


By H. Grady Davis, author of DESIGN FOR PREACHING 





Showing how worship is a part of everyone’s per- 
sonal experience, the author points out that it is 
given meaning and direction through the individ- 
ual’s involvement with the God who speaks to him 
in his Word. 


MAN: IN WHOSE IMAGE 


By William H. Lazareth, author of 
LUTHER ON THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


Today’s world is like a hall of mirrors in which 
men see reflections of their images. Does man see 
what he is? Or does he see what he would like to 
be? The author shows that the true image of man 
is reflected in Christ and that his heart is restless 
until he rests in God. 

This successful series $1.00 each also includes: 


THE LORD’S SUPPER EVERYMAN A PRIEST 
By Theodore G. Tappert By Karl J. Hertz 
Its significance asa proclamation of the Gospel. Each man must pray for and serve his brother. 


FOUR CENTURIES OF THE CONVERSION 
ENGLISH BIBLE By Erik Routley 


By John Reumann Stimulating discussion of a subject of general 
Development of the many versions. concern. 


BEGINNING AND END OF MARRIAGE 
THE WORLD By Harold Haas 


By Martin J. Heinecken The Christian attitude toward love, sex, fidel- 
Answers to the great questions of life. ity, etc. 


FAITH AND HEALTH PRAYER 

By Kristofer Hagen By Olive Wyon 

What a Christian can do to preserve his own A perfect guide for those who want to know 
health. more. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS - Philadelphia 
In Canada: G. R. Welch Co., Ltd. 
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WHO VOTES FOR THE LIBRARY? Number one 
in the Illinois State Library Research Series ap- 
peared last December. It was Mary Lee Bundy’s 
analysis of voter reaction to a proposed new library 
district in Lasalle and Bureau counties, Illinois. In 
this predominantly rural area, people voted 5 to 1 
against the proposal. This happened, Miss Bundy 
concluded, because the proposal failed to reach the 
farmer “with a service, or a concept of a service, 
which met his needs and interests; and (2) it did 
not follow the necessary steps by which a social 
change is introduced, tried, and finally accepted in 
any community.” 

Number two in the Illinois Research Series has 
now appeared, making a different approach to a 
very different kind of community: “Seattle Voters 
and Their Public Library,” by Guy G. Garrison of 
the Kansas City, Missouri, Public Library. 

Mr. Garrison set out to discover what relation- 
ships existed between the response of voters to 
three recent Seattle Public Library bond issue ref- 
erendums, and such characteristics as social rank, 
economic status, age, occupation, education, racial 
and ethnic status. Unlike Miss Bundy, who sent 
questionnaires to a sample of individual voters, 
Mr. Garrison studied voting results by precincts, 
and checked them against census information for 
these areas. 

The three Seattle bond issues studied were in 
1950, 1952 and 1956. The first was for a new 
central building and five branches, received a favor- 
able vote of 41.5%, and failed. (Seattle requires 
a 60% favorable vote to pass a bond issue), The 
second, for branch libraries alone, also failed, with 
a favorable vote of 53.6%. The third, for a new 
central library, received a 63.8% favorable vote, 
and succeeded 

Mr. Garrison learned much of interest. He found 
that major areas of the city voted consistently in 
each election. It is no surprise that wealthier resi- 
dential sections with high educational levels tended 
to vote well, but so did “‘central city tracts of low 





. areas with unusually high or low ‘1come 
levels are . . . more inclined to vote favor- 
ably than those middle-income areas which 
presumably make more use of the public 
library. . . . Some other motive, undoubtedly 
an economic one, keeps them from approv- 
ing the bond issues which appear to be the 
only feasible means of financing library 
expansion. 


a bond issue presented without 
extensive campaigning will attract support 
mainly from areas high in segregation, low 
in property ownership, and low in median 
income, social rank, and single-family dwell- 
ings. Other areas may need to be persuaded 
that the bond issue is necessary but, once 
persuaded and moved from their antitax 
stand, they may vote even more favorably 
than the low social rank areas." 


"It may well be that the bond issue as a 
means of paying for library expansion is 
obsolete.” 


Guy G. Garrison, in “Seattle Voters 
and Their Public Library.” 
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median income and high degree of residential segre- 
gation.” Opposition was centered in the middle- 
income areas of the city. Tracts at both extremes 
of the median income scale were favorable to the 
bond issue, (Miss Bundy, in her rural area, had 
also found the middle income group the center of 
Opposition ). 
Both studies repay careful appraisal. 


ARE YOU READING MORE NOW AND RE- 
MEMBERING LESS? “If you are interested in 
the field of educational research,” says a release 
from Western Reserve University, “you are prob- 
ably finding it more and more difficult to keep 
up-to-date on current developments . . . trying to 
scan an inordinate number of source periodicals 
and reports in order to locate those articles and 
discussions that really interest you. And if 
you are not one of a vanishing minority, you have 
less time available for perusing and you are doing 
less of it than you know you should. 

“If by a wave of a magic wand you could be 
assured that by proper specification of your inter- 
ests through a question, a mechanized searching 
activity could notify you on a current basis of 
everything that is being published anywhere in the 
world—would you wish to take advantage of such 
a facility?” 

Though the facility has not yet been created, 
the release goes on to point out that the magic 
wand has been raised by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, which is supporting the | hed of a 
pilot information service of educational research 
materials. The pilot study is being conducted at 
the Center for Documentation and Communication 
Research of Western Reserve University. Its pur- 
pose is to put into operation on a pilot basis an 
information retrieval system which will permit the 
detailed analysis of educational research material 
and selective dissemination, based on individual 
interests and requests on a current basis. 

What is needed now are questions—sample ques- 
tions from readers, making known how they might 
specify their interests, through a question or several 
questions, when such a service is offered to them. 
The questions also should indicate degree of de- 
sired specificity, as in the following three examples 
of increasing selectivity: 1. Send me everything 
published on “concept formation”; 2. Send only 
those materials which discuss “concept formation” 
in young mentally retarded children; 3. Confine my 
question to “concept formation’ in young mentally 
retarded children as an indicator of educability. 

Those interested are invited to “send us ques- 
tions in your fields that represent the subject matter 
as well as the degree of selectivity that might satisfy 
you in a service that would keep you currently 
informed of everything going on in areas of edu- 
cational research of interest to you. Your questions 
will be useful in pre-testing the pilot system on the 
basis of user requirements, A significant sampling 
of questions will be searched and the results made 
available to the sender for evaluation.” 

Questions should be addressed to Professor Allen 
Kent, Associate Director, Center for Documenta- 
tion and Communication Research, School of Li- 
brary Science, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. 

LIBRARY SERVICES IN PUBLIC EDUCATION: 

Statistics relating to library services are conven- 

iently summarized in ‘Progress of Public Educa- 
(Continued on page 208) 
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The good habits you teach your students now, during 
their elementary school years, will help them also in 
their high school and college careers—may even make 
the difference between their success and failure. That is 
why you want to teach them correct lifetime reference 
skills early. Britannica Junior in your classroom makes 
this possible. 
Britannica Junior is the one reference library with 
content edited specifically for elementary school stu- 
dents. It is the only grade-school-level encyclopaedia 
with a one-volume index, making it an invaluable tool 
for teaching lifetime reference skills. 
BJ’s Ready Reference Index is modeled after adult ref- 
erence indexes. It makes the fascinating information in 
BJ's 15 volumes easier to find, easier to use. And it For your free copy of a new Britannica 
teaches the adult reference skills your students will need teaching unit, ‘‘A Guide to Teaching 
in the future. Reference Skills,’ write John R. Rowe, 
No wonder more and more elementary schools are Dept. 409, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
making Britannica Junior standard classroom equip- 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Britannica Junior 
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tion 1960-61," a recent publication of the 
U.S. Office of Education. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES: In 1958-59 over 34% of ele- 
mentary schools and 96% of secondary schools, in 
school districts of 150 students and over, had cen- 
tralized school libraries. In these schools, less than 
half of the elementary, nearly 90% of the combined 
elementary-secondary, and almost all secondary 
school pupils had access to centralized libraries. In 
schools with centralized library service, the average 
number of books per pupil was 5.3 and the annual 
per-student expenditure for books was $1.60. There 
are nearly 29,500 school librarians (the term is not 
defined) serving in these centralized libraries—na- 
tionwide, one librarian for every 1147 pupils. No 
figures are offered for the non-centralized libraries. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES: The approxi- 
mately 2,000 institutions of higher education in the 
U.S. currently spend more than $110 million a year 
on library materials, facilities and services for about 
3.6 million students. These expenditures have in- 
creased by more than 25% in the last two years, but 
still represent only 3% of total institutional expen- 
ditures. Higher education libraries are staffed by 
more than 9,000 professional librarians, and about 
the same number of subprofessional and clerical 
workers. Their combined collections amount to an 
estimated 175 million volumes—an increase of 
about 4% during each of the past 15 years, (En- 
rollment has quadrupled in the last 30 years.) 
Twenty-six of the libraries have collections of more 
than a million volumes. 


LIBRARIES: According to ‘‘the latest esti- 
mates” there are 20,000 public library units, which 
are part of about 8,000 library systems. About 5% 
of the 8,000 systems serve populations of 50,000 
or more. During 1959, about 350 million volumes 
were circulated from a book stock of about 175 
million volumes, Total expenditures exceeded $151 
million, of which $106 million was used for sala- 
ries and $22 million for books, periodicals and 
audio-visual materials. 


PUBLIC 


SINGAPORE LIBRARY JOURNAL, the first issue 
of which appeared in April, costs $2 from the 
Editor, c/o The National Library, Stamford Road, 
Singapore 6, Malaya. It is the official journal of the 
Library Association of Singapore. Illustrated, and 
handsomely produced, the magazine is edited by 
Mrs. Lim Wong Pui Huen, and will appear half- 
yearly. 

The first issue provides a glimpse of Singapore's 
unexpectedly full and vigorous library life. It con- 
tains articles about the new National Library, the 
Library Association of Singapore, the first inter- 
national conference on Southeast Asian Historians 
Singapore’s National Library Week, and much 
else (including book reviews and a school library 
section ). 


SOLVING SOME MAJOR PROBLEMS OF IN- 
DIAN LIBRARIES and promoting bibliographical 
services in India will be the goal of a new pro- 
gram being undertaken through the Indian Library 
Institute and Bibliographical Centre. A non-profit 
professional organization, ILIBC will create and 
maintain various bibliographical services and make 
them available to libraries and research scholars in 
India and abroad on a cooperative, share-the-cost 
basis. 
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Towards this end, ILIBC offers a new “Four C” 
scheme—the term standing for centralized coopera- 
tive concurrent cataloging. ILIBC seeks to pro- 
vide a set of completed catalog cards with the book. 
Four-C expects the publisher to pay for the cost of 
cataloging as part of his publicity and production 
expenditure on the assumption that this will pro- 
mote sales considerably. 

The core of the Four-C Plan is the Book Bio- 
record Card, which ILIBC intends as a combina- 
tion book selection card, book order card, accession 
card and catalog card, also usable as a shelf list 
card and withdrawal card. Of standard 3” x 5” 
size, each card will “contain the whole history of the 
book, show all its constituent elements,’ and ‘‘de- 
scribe the book in every conceivable way.” 

Sponsors of the plan hope it will solve some of 
the monumental hindrances to book selection and 
processing which India now faces, Success will 
depend to a large degree on the extent of coopera- 
tion ILIBC secures from libraries acquiring Indian 
books in India and abroad. Accordingly, ILIBC 
addresses itself to librarians throughout the world 
“to ascertain your opinion as a potential library 
subscriber to this service. It is proposed that as 
soon as a book is cataloged in the Centre, we will 
mail you free of cost two BBRC’s relative to the 
title. One you can use as your book selection card; 
and if you decide to order the book, the other can 
be used as your book order card. When you receive 
the book, you can write to us for additional catalog 
cards. You can also obtain them through your 
standing vendor. We will try to supply you with 
catalog cards for any book, published anywhere in 
the world, whether new or old, in print or rare! 
Please do not hesitate to write to us for further 
clarification.” 

Address is: 
graphical Centre, 
5, India. 


“INTERSCIENCE GUIDES TO INFORMATION 
RESOURCES” are a new series of literature 
guides which will aim to give research workers, 
information specialists, special librarians and stu- 
dents in major areas of science or technology ex- 
plicit and comprehensive coverage of all sources of 
information and data in their fields—published and 
unpublished, domestic and foreign. 

The first guide—‘Information Resources in 
Space Science and Technology’’—will appear early 
in 1962, to be followed by guides to sources in 
atomic energy, biochemistry, and biophysics. Other 
volumes are in active preparation, with a view to 
making the series, when complete, an effective 
“science information center.” The guides were 
initiated and will be edited by Bernard M. Fry, 
deputy head of the Science Information Service, 
National Science Foundation, and Foster E. Mohr- 
hardt, director of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture library. 

Each guide will contain about 250 pages, will 
include an extensive index, and will be clothbound 
in a uniform format, Sources listed will include 
not only books and magazines, but abstracts and 
data centers, patents, translations, etc. Further in- 
formation from Interscience Publishers, 250 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1 


REMODELING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

LIBRARY is a how-it-can-be-done filmstrip in 

color, with 32-page manual illustrating ways in 

which one school system actually converted avail- 
(Continued on page 210) 
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FOR LIBRARIES 


A carefully selected list of important books that are certain 
to continue in active demand. All are recommended by library media 
and are basic for the library market. Starred titles have been 
professionally recommended for Young Adult collections. 


RUTH NANDA ANSHEN, Editor 


ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 

His Reflections on Man and Nature 

A selection emphasizing the great philos- 
opher’s views on the tendency of both 
science and philosophy to break up the 
natural unity of thought. A volume in 
WoRLD PERSPECTIVES. LC 61-9700. $3.95 


HERBERT J. MULLER 
FREEDOM IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 


“TA] study of the ancient world, from the 
Neanderthal man to the Byzantine em- 
pire ...A brilliant book, wonderful 
reading for college students, recommended 
for academic and public libraries of all 
sizes.”— Library Journal. Illustrated. 
LC 61-6437. $7.50 


FRANCES MAULE 
*EXECUTIVE CAREERS FOR WOMEN 


A thoroughly revised and enlarged edition 
of a famous guide, especially valuable for 
the young woman who wants not just a 
job but a real career. LC 61-10223. $3.95 


DAVID ATTENBOROUGH 
*PEOPLE OF PARADISE 
How the South Sea islanders regard the 
sudden onslaught of twentieth-century 
technology. “Fascinating, often amusing.” 
— VIRGINIA KIRKUS. 16 pages of photo- 
graphs anda map. _ LC 61-10234. $3.95 


EDWARD STREETER 

*CHAIRMAN OF THE BORED 
The author of Father of the Bride and 
Mr. Hobbs’ Vacation “has now wryly 
considered the subject of retirement. . . 
This urbane, most enjoyable novel should 
be included in all public library fiction 
coliections.”— Library Journal. 

LC 61-6468. $3.75 


JOHN EHLE 
LION ON THE HEARTH 
By the author of Kingstree Island—a 
novel of North Carolina in the 1920’s and 
1930's. “One of the best novels to come 
out of the South in many a year... like 


a gust of fresh mountain air.” — BETTY 
SMITH. LC 61-10242. $4.98 


GAIL PLUMMER 
THE BUSINESS OF SHOW BUSINESS 
All the answers to theatre business prob- 
lems. “A compendium of the most sensible 
and effective money-saving and money- 
getting ideas in show business.” — PAUL 
Grecory. //lustrated. LC 61-7923. $6.75 


DON BERRY 

*A MAJORITY OF SCOUNDRELS 
An Informal History of the 
American Fur Trade’s Greatest Years 
“Sound history delightfully presented.” 
— OLIVER LA FARGE. Two 20” x 34" regional 
maps in two colors; 16 pages of illustra- 
tions; index. LC 61-10198. $8.95 


BERNARD RYAN, JR. 

*SO YOU WANT TO GO 
INTO ADVERTISING 
The latest addition to a highly popular 
career guidance series is as practical as it 
is lively and authoritative. 


LC 61-12224. $3.00 


DAVID BOROFF 
CAMPUS, U.S.A. 
Portraits of American Colleges 
in Action 
Candid profiles of nine representative 
American colleges, with some sharp ob- 
servations on what is right and what is 


wrong with higher education today. 
LC 61-9438. $4.50 
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able space such as classrooms, cloakrooms, and 
storage areas into attractive, functional library 
quarters. The filmstrip and manual are designed 
to aid school administrators, librarians, teachers, 
and architects in providing or enlarging elementary 
school library quarters in older buildings. 

The filmstrip and manual are projects of the 
Committee on Planning School Library Quarters, 
Buildings and Equipment Section, Library Ad- 
ministration Division, A.L.A. headed by M. Bernice 
Wiese, director of library services, Baltimore Pub- 
lic Schools. Elizabeth Hodges, supervisor of library 
services, Baltirnore County Board of Educaticn had 
developed a series of slides and plans for local use 
which the Committee selected as an ideal example 
of what could be accomplished in creating and 
utilizing space for libraries. Remodeling the Ele- 
mentary School Library is based on the Baltimore 
County Board of Education plan 

It is obtainable at $7.50 from the American 
Library Association Publishing Department, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN ACTION, a 16mm edu- 
cational film in color, with sound, was produced 
by the North Carolina Department of Public In- 
struction in cooperation with the School of Library 
Science and the Bureau of Audio-Visual Education, 
University of North Carolina. Photographic se- 
quences were taken from the earlier film, Le?’s Visit 
School Libraries. This film, photographed in North 
Carelina schools, interprets the school library's 
services to pupils and teachers, grades 1-12, 
School Libraries in Action was produced for use 
with school librarians, teachers, administrators, 


library school students, and lay groups. Running 
time is 18 minutes. Rental is $4.50 out-of-state, 
$2.25 in state;‘purchase is approximately $120. 
Rental prints are available from the Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Education, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. 


THE BULLETIN OF ART THERAPY (subtitled 
Art in Education, Rehabilitation, and Psychother- 
apy) appeared this fall to provide for that young 
and controversial discipline its first professional 
journal. Subscriptions, to be addressed: 634 A 
Street, S.E., Washington 3, D.C., are $3.00 a year. 
The quarterly will supply professional news, book 
reviews, notations of recent periodical literature, 
and articles of practical and theoretical import. 

According to its editor, Elinor Ulman, the bul- 
letin will be “first and foremost a forum for the 
vigorous discussion of ideas.” “Above all,’ she 
stated in her opening article, ““we look forward to 
rigorous intellectual debate as the only road to 
meaningful consensus. The most creative thinkers 
often wage battles over ideas that seem to them 
irreconcilable. When the dust has settled, eclectic 
minds wonder at the passionate controversy over 
separate facets of a single truth.” 


CATALOG OF BOOKS ON PRINTING: A new 
section on printing (Section 655) has been added 
to the Manchester Public Libraries’ Reference Li- 
brary Subject Catalogue. Part 1, entitled General 
Works: History of Printing, contains 1,089 entries 
relating to books available in the Manchester Ref- 
erence Libraries, and includes the Greenwood Li- 
brary books on printing. Indexes of authors, print- 
ers and presses, and subjects are provided. Part 2, 
in preparation, will deal with more specific aspects 
of publishing, from book design through copyright. 
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Orders for this 79-page volume, which sells for 
one guinea in Great Britain, $4.75 elsewhere, 
should be addressed to The City Librarian, Central 
Library, St. Peter's Square, Manchester 2. It is 
requested that customers from outside the United 
Kingdom pay by International Money Order. 


Opportunities 


“YOU AND THE ALA": The second annual 
“You and the ALA” contest for library school stu- 
dents in graduate and undergraduate programs has 
been announced by the Advisory Committee to the 
Membership Promotion Project of the American Li- 
brary Association. Two prizes of $50 each will be 
awarded for the best statement of 300 words or less 
from an undergraduate and from a graduate student 
on “What the Individual Member Means to ALA.” 
The awards will again be given by Eugene Power, 
president of University Microfilms, Inc. 

Entries should be submitted in duplicate, ad- 
dressed to “You and the ALA” at ALA Headquar- 
ters, 5O E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill, All entries 
become the property of ALA. Deadline for the con- 
test is December 31. 


NYLC CHARTER FLIGHT SET FOR 1962: The 
charter flight to Europe arranged this year by the 
New York Library Club was so successful that a 
repeat performance has been arranged for 1962. 
The club, working through the Ardel Travel 
Bureau of 745 Fifth Avenue, has set approximate 


dates for the flight as July 15 through August 15. 
Round trip fare will be no more than $280, and 
may be considerably lower. 

The trip is open only to those who are members 
of the New York Library Club as of December 31, 
1961. 

Further information from Donald Cook, chair- 
man of the Charter Flight Committee, New York 
Library Club. Mr. Cook may be reached at Colum- 
bia University Libraries (535 West 114 Street, 
New York 27), or at his home (21 Claremont 
Avenue, NYC). 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP: Applications for the scholarship set up to 
encourage competent young people to enter the 
field of librarianship can be obtained from Library 
Binding Institute, 10 State St., Boston 9, Mass., 
after Nov. 1 and must be returned by Feb. 1, 1962. 
Further information is obtainable from LBI. 


THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION an- 
nounces a scholarship in library science for the aca- 
demic year 1962-1963, to be awarded for graduate 
study toward a master’s degree, The scholarship is 
for $600. Promise of success based on collegiate 
record and evidence of need for financial help are 
required. Religious, as well as lay people, are 
eligible for the award. The recipient may enter 
the graduate library school of his choice. 
Applications are available from the Scholarship 
Committee, Catholic Library Association, Villa- 
nova, Penn. Applications must be filed at the Cath- 
olic Library Association headquarters by January 15. 
The award will be announced at the annual Confer- 
ence of the Association in April, in Pittsburgh. 























Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 
dust and careless handling. 

Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, 
booklets, etc. together for ready reference! 





MAGAZINES + PAMPHLETS - BOOKLETS > LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, | 
Five convenient sizes: 10’x7"x4”; 12%"x9'%"x4"; 13”x10"x32"; 1414%4"x10%4"x3"; 162"x11a"x3". 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION. 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, III. 

















Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding. 
Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 
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ALA awards 


By Grace P. Slocum, Chairman, ALA Awards Committee 


The announcement of ALA awards, citations, and scholarships to be presented in 1962 
is being made at an earlier date this year than heretofore to allow more time for association 
members to submit nominations and to enable juries to meet during Midwinter to discuss 


nominations and begin making their selections. 


Because of the earlier schedule, some division presidents are not able to announce the 
names of the committee chairmen to whom nominations are to be sent for awards administered 
by their divisions. The names of all award committee chairmen will appear in the December 
ALA Bulletin under the appropriate division or section. Until the names of chairmen are 
announced, nominations may be sent to the president of the division concerned, who will 
forward the nominations to the awards committee chairman. 

The recognition of outstanding members of the profession is both a responsibility and a 
pleasure of the American Library Association and all members are urged to participate by 
nominating candidates for consideration by the various juries. 


Nominations are to be submitted in multiple copies as indicated. 


Ali awards are ad- 


ministered by the ALA Committee on Awards unless otherwise noted. 


JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD 
Made to: A librarian. 


For: Distinguished service in the profession. 
Consists of: $1,000, medal, citation. 
Jan. 15. 


Deadline for nominations: 
Send 5 copies of nominations to: 


Mr. Marion A. Mil- 
czewski, Chairman, Lip- 


DEWEY MEDAL 


Made to: An individual or a group. 

For: Recent creative professional achievement. 
Consists of: Medal, citation. 

Deadline for nominations: Jan. 15. 

Send 5 copies of ne 


minations to: 


Mr. Richard O. Pau- 
tzsch, Chairman, Melvil 





pincott Award Jury, 
University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 

To honor outstanding 
participation in profes- 
sional library associa- 
tions, notable published 
professional writing 
and other significant ac- 
tivity in the profession. 
Donor: Joseph W. Lip. 
pincott 


Sponsored by: 


CLARENCE DAY 
AWARD 


Made to: A librarian. 
For: Oustanding work 
in encouraging the love 
of books and reading. 
Consists of: $1,000. 
contemporary print, cita- 
tion. 

Deadline for 
tions: Jan. 15 


nomina- 





JOHN COTTON DANA 
PUBLICITY AWARDS 


Made to: Libraries of all types. 
For: Outstanding library publicity. 


Consists of: Citations. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN and ALA Li- 
brary Administration Division, 
Relations Section. 

Deadline for entries: April 1. 
(Scrapbooks by April 15.) 


Entry blanks and instructions from: 
Mr. Jack Ramsey, WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN, 950 University Avenue, 
New York City 52. 

Awards are based upon scrapbooks to or 


show a cross section of the year’s publicity 
or a special publicity project. 


Dewey Medal Award 
Jury, Brooklyn Public 
Library, Grand Army 
Plaza, Brooklyn 38 
N.Y. 

To honor creative 
professional achieve- 
ment of a high order, 
particularly in the fields 
of library management, 
library training, catalog- 
ing and classification, 
and the tools and tech- 
niques of librarianship. 


Public 


Donor: Forest Press, 
N.Y. 

GROLIER SOCIETY 
AWARD 

Made to: A children’s 
young people's li- 
brarian. 

For: Stimulating — the 
reading of children or 








Send 5 copies of 
nominations to: 

Miss Flora Belle Ludington, Chairman, Clarence 
Day Award Jury, Mt. Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass. 


Recognizes a distinctive production such as a 
book, essay, or f lectures or programs, 
which has promoted a love of books and reading 
and caused some focus of attention within the three 
calendar years preceding the presentation. 


series of 


Donor: American Textbook Publishers Institute. 
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young people. 
$500, certificate. 
Jan. 15. 
Send nominations (with 5 copies of statement of 
achievement) to: 

Mrs. Ruth L. Howard, Chairman, Grolier Society 
Award Jury, Second United States Army, Fort 
George G. Meade, Md. 

To recognize librarians who have carried on un- 
usual activities and programs in the stimulation and 


(Continued on page 214) 


Consists of: 
Deadline for nominations: 
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Autobiography 


GLOW OF CANDLELIGHT: 
The Story of Patricia Murphy 


by Patricia Murphy 
Illus. 256 pp. November $3.95 


Health 


DEBBIE DRAKE’S EASY WAY TO A 
PERFECT FIGURE AND 


GLOWING HEALTH 


by Debbie Drake 
Illus. 224 pp. November $4.95 


History 


THE EPIC OF MAN 
by Editors of LIFE 
Illus. 308 pp. November $13.50* 
MIRROR OF WAR: 
The Washington Star 
Reports the Civil War 
Edited by John W. Stepp and I. William Hill 
Illus. 320 pp. November $12.50 
TRAGIC ISLAND: 
How Communism Came To Cuba 


by Irving P. Pflaum 
Illus. 192 pp. Ready $3.95 


Humor 
GRANDFATHER WAS A TROUT 
by John Bailey, illus. by George Wolfe 
128 pp. October $3.50 
Sports 
BEN MARTIN’S FLEXIBLE T OFFENSE 


by Ben Martin 
Illus. 224 pp. November $5.65 


Sports 


CHAMPIONSHIP BASKETBALL 
WITH JACK GARDNER 
by Jack Gardner 
Illus. 224 pp. October $5.35 
COMPLETE BOOK OF 
MODERN HANDGUNNING 
by Jeff Cooper and Editors of GUNS AND AMMO 
Illus. 192 pp. October $7.50 
SECRETS OF A PERFECT GOLF SWING 
by Phil Galvano 
Illus. 160 pp. October $3.95 
SKYDIVING: 


The Art and Science of 
Sport Parachuting 


by Bud Sellick 
Illus. 256 pp. Ready $5.95 


THE WINNING TOUCH IN GOLF: 


A Psychological Approach 


hy Peter G. Cranford 
Illus. 224 pp. November $7.50 


Teenage 
C 
ALL ABOUT GIRLS 


by Jon Whitcomb 
Illus. 256 pp. Ready $4.95 


THE COOL BOOK 


by Art Unger, illus. by Christiane Cassan 
60 pp. November $3.95 


Travel 


THE CALIFORNIA I LOVE 
by Leo Carrillo 
Illus. 288 pp. October $7.50 


THIS IS ALASKA 


by Harry Kursh 
Illus. 256 pp. Ready $5.95 


*special pre-holiday offer, order by December 23, $11.50 


Order from Library Service Department, P. O. Box 500 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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guidance of reading for children and young people. 
Donor: Grolier Society. 

AURIANNE AWARD 

Made to: An author. 

For: A book published in 1961 on animal life. 
Consists of: $200. 

Administered by: Children’s Services Division. 
Deadline for nominations: Sept. 15, 1962. 

Send nominations to: 

Mrs. Mae Durham, Chairman, Aurianne Award 
Committee, School of Librarianship, University of 
California, Berkeley 4. 

Recognizes outstanding books on animal life 
which may develop a humane attitude in children. 
Winner to be announced at ALA Midwinter. 


H. W. WILSON COMPANY 

LIBRARY PERIODICAL AWARD 

Made to: A periodical published by a local, state or 
regional library, library group, or library asso- 
ciation in the United States and Canada. 

For: Outstanding contribution to the library pro- 
fession. 

Consists of: $100. certificate 

Deadline for nominations 
Jan. 15. 

Send nominations to: 

Miss Esther J. Piercy, Chairman, H. W. Wilson 
Company Library Periodical Award, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, 400 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Md. 

To recognize and encourage the development of 
superior library periodicals at the local, state, and 
regional levels. All issues published in the calendar 
year preceding the presentation of the award will be 
judged on both content and format with considera- 


(all issues for 1961): 





WHEN PLACING YOUR ORDER 





WARRANTY 


We warrant that the bind- 


tion being given to size of budget and staff, Award 

will be made only when recognition is deserved. 

Donor: H. W. Wilson Company. 

SCARECROW PRESS AWARD 

FOR LIBRARY LITERATURE 

Made to: An American librarian. 

For: An outstanding contribution to library litera- 
ture in preceding calendar year. 

Consists of: $500. 

Deadline for nominations: Jan. 15. 

Send nominations to: 

Mrs. Janet Z. McKinlay, Chairman, Scarecrow 
Press Award for Library Literature, Division of the 
State Library, Lalor and Jersey Sts., Trenton, N.J. 
Donor: Scarecrow Press 


BETA PHI MU AWARD 

Made to: A library educator. 

For: Distinguished service to education for librar- 
ianship. 

Consists of: $50, citation. 

Deadline for nominations: April 1. 

Administered by: Library Education Division. 

Send nominations to: 

Committee chairman (see Dec. 

TRUSTEE CITATIONS 

Made to: Two outstanding trustees, in actual serv- 
ice during part of the 1961 calendar year. 

For: Distinguished service to their local libraries 
and participation in state or national library ac- 
tivities. 

Consists of: Citation 

Ad ministered by: Public Library Association. 

Deadline for nominations: April 1. 

Nominations: May be sent from any library board, 

(Continued on page 216) 
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BINDING* 


ing covered by this invoice 
is LIBRARY BINDING 
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requirements of the LBI Standard For Library Bind- 
ing (issued by LBI Jan. 1, 1958) except as noted 
on this invoice. This statement is made pursuant to 
section 2.2 of The LBI Standard For Library Binding 
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* The term Library Binding has a specific application which is explained in 
the LBI STANDARDS FOR LISRARY BINDING AND PREBINDING. 
Free copies available — write today. 

LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE. poste o iar Risctts 
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LIBRARY __ 
REVIEW 


A Magazine for Bookish Librarians 


In our next two numbers R. D. Franklin of the Toledo Public 
Libraries will survey library reports issued by public libraries from one 
end of the United States to the other and these articles should make wide 
appeal to librarians everywhere. Our Winter number will also carry 
articles by Miss E. M. R. Ditmas on “Looking Back on ASLIB”; Frank 
Swinnerton on ‘Four Publishers’; K. C. Harrison on “The Changing 
Face of Librarianship’; R. J. Hoy gives “A Commentary on Library 
Policy’ (part 2); and Mrs. Kate Wharton on “Time the Three R’s Came 
Back”. The reviewers of professional and general books will include 
Prof. C. J. Fordyce, R. F. Vollans of Westminster, Dr. Matrai of Budapest, 
W. B. Paton (President of the Library Association), H. M. Cashmore 
(sometime City Librarian of Birmingham), Dr. J. D. Mackie (Historiog- 
rapher-Royal for Scotland), Sir Hector Hetherington, Howard Haycraft, 
R. D. Macleod, Stanley Snaith, Moray MacLaren, Sir Compton Mackenzie, 
Prof. Esmond Wright and others. 


There will also be the usual extensive body of Notes and News - 
dealing with subjects that are basic to librarianship. 


The periodical claims international status, and with good reason. 
Apart from the fact that over the decades it has had the most notable 
British librarians as contributors, the North American angle has always 
been much in evidence. 


We have also drawn on the library talent of Germany, France, 
Holland, Russia, Australia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and so on. 


It will be gathered, therefore, that the LIBRARY REVIEW makes a 
special claim on the interest and support of libraries everywhere. We 
make our bow in over sixty countries, 


Subscriptions for issues for 1962 are now being invited at the rate 
of $2.00 or 16/- per annum post free from LIBRARY REVIEW, 3, 
Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C.1, Scotland. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 
3 Dunlop Street, 
Glasgow, C.1, Scotland 
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Whether you're planning a modest library 
addition or a completely new unit, make 
sure you're getting the most for your money 
—take a good look at Standard furniture 
before you buy. You'll see many of the rea- 
sons why it will stay beautiful and sturdy 
— even after years of heavy-duty use — such 
as the careful, precise, warp-and-check-free 
construction, the mortise and tenon joining, 
the selected northern hard maple woods, 
hand rubbed to a satin finish. 

















These are among the reasons why Standard 
furniture was specified by the New York 
Public Library, New York, Board of Educa- 
tion, and scores of other institutions. 
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Make it a point to check with Standard while 
you're planning. In fact, our planning serv- 
ice, available to you without cost, will be 
pleased to help. 


Why not send for our illustrated 20-page 
brochure today. 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP 
LIBRARY DIVISION 


10 Columbus Circle * New York 19, N.Y. 
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an individual library trustee, a state library associa- 
tion, a state trustee organization, a state library 
extension agency, or by the Trustee Section of the 
PLA to committee chairman (see December 1961 
ALA Bulletin). 

Recommendations must be accompanied by a full 
record of the candidate's achievements. Five copies 
of this statement, not to exceed five double spaced 
typewritten pages, must be submitted. 


MARGARET MANN CITATION 

Made to: An outstanding cataloger and/or classifier. 

For: Significant professional achievement in the 
fields of cataloging and classification. 

Consists of: Citation. 

Administered by: Cataloging and Classification Sec- 
tion, Resources and Technical Services Division 

Deadline for nominations: Jan. 15. 

Send nominations to: 

Roger P. Bristol, Chairman, Margaret Mann Cita- 
tion Committee, Alderman Library, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville. 

For a notable publication, or for outstanding 
contribution in teaching, technical improvements, 
or to professional cataloging associations. Nomin- 
ations may be by any librarian or ALA member. 


ISADORE GILBERT MUDGE CITATION 
Made to: An outstanding reference librarian. 
For: Distinguished contribution to reference librar- 
ianship. 
Consists of: Citation. 
Administered by: Reference Services Division. 
Deadline for nominations: March 15. 
Send nominations to: 
Miss Mary Barton, 3501 St. Paul St., Baltimore. 
For an imaginative or constructive program in a 
particular library, significant writing in the refer- 
ence field, creative or inspirational teaching, or ref- 
erence services, participation in professional asso- 
ciations devoted to reference services, or in other 
noteworthy activities which stimulate reference li- 
brarians to more distinguished performance. 


E. P. DUTTON-JOHN MACRAE AWARD 


Made to: A children’s or young adults’ librarian. 

For: Advancement of library service to children and 
young people. 

Consists of: $1,000. 

Deadline for applications: Jan. 15. 

Application blanks and instructions from: 

Mrs. Sara K. Srygley, Chairman, E. P. Dutton 
John Macrae Award, Library School, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. 

For formal advanced study or informal study 
and observation of some phase of library service to 
children or young people in school, public, or other 
libraries. Applications must be accompanied by a 
statement of the proposed project and evidence of 
qualifications to undertake it. Made possible by an 
annual contribution from Dutton. 


FREDERIC G. MELCHER SCHOLARSHIP 
Made to: A prospective librarian interested in 
school or public work with children. 
For: Basic graduate library education. 
Consists of: $1,000 
Given and admini 
Division 
Deadline for applications: April 1. 
Applications and instructions from: 
Miss Ruth Peaslee, Chairman, Melcher Scholar 
ship Committee, Indianapolis Public Library, 40 
East St. Clair St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


tered by: Children’s Services 
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OXFORD BOOKS 
OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 


THE CHINESE CLASSICS 
With a Translation, Critical and Exegetical Notes, 
Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes 


By JAMES LEGGE (1815-1897). A re-issue, with considerable new 
material, of Professor Legge’s invaluable five-volume work, containing 
Chinese texts, English translations, and critical apparatus. I: Confucian 
Analects, The Great Learning, The Doctrine of the Mean; II: The 
Works of Mencius; III: The Shoo King or The Book of Historical 
Documents; IV: The She King or The Book of Poetry; V: The Ch’un 
Ts’ew with the Tso Chuen. 3200 pages; 10x 714"; frontis.; 5 vols. 
$80.00 


ON THE RED CHAMBER DREAM 


A Critical Study of Two Annotated 
Manuscripts of the XVIII Century 


By WU SHIH-CH’ANG. A comprehensive study of the most popular 
work in Chinese literature, the eighteenth-century novel The Red Cham- 
ber Dream. Basing his analysis on recently discovered early manu- 
scripts of the text, and on contemporary commentaries, Mr. Wu answers 


many of the problems raised by the Hung Low Meng, and reconstructs 
the missing link stories which were in the original version. $5.60 


A LATIN DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 
By CHARLTON T. LEWIS. This standard large Latin-English diction- 


ary for students has not been available for several years. Here, with 
excellent new paper, printing, and binding, is every word or phrase in 
the entire works of Terence, Caesar, Cicero, Livy, Nepos, Vergil, 
Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, Phaedrus, and Curtius, plus the Catilina and 
Jugurtha of Sallust and the Germania and Agricola of Tacitus. $6.75 


THE CHOSEN FEW 


An Investigation Into the Basis of 
University Selection in the United Kingdom 


By W. D. FURNEAUX. Based upon a Nuffield Foundation investiga- 
tion of the ways by which British students are selected for a university 
education, this volume considers the Eleven Plus Examination; the value 
of the General Certificate of Education Examination; the crucial effect 
of family background; university application and admission statistics; 
and compares the judgments of several universities in respect to the 


same students. $4.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


{t all bookstores 
417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16 
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Letters 


Danville and Russia 


"Tt SOVIET PRESS, which misses no oppor- 

tunity to exploit (and often distort) in- 
stances of U. S. racial discrimination, did not 
ignore last year’s celebrated shut-down of the 
Danville (Va.) Public Library in a move to 
prevent its use by Negro patrons. Since any 
attempt at the segregation of public educa- 
tional or service facilities has extensive propa- 
ganda possibilities, it is not surprising that 
the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN account of 
the Danville closing (v. 35, no. 1, September 
1960) was noted and excerpted by the 
widely-circulated Soviet Library journal Béb- 
liotekar’ (no. 12, 1960, p. 53). Under the 
heading “Racial Discrimination in the U.S.”, 
the Russians give what purports to be a direct 
quotation from the WLB article. In my Eng- 
lish translation, this brief news note reads as 
follows: 


On May 20, 1960, the city council of Danville, 
Virginia, passed a resolution to close the city’s 
central public library, in defiance of a federal 
government decree on desegregation. By a ma- 
jority vote, the council also voted to close the 
branch library and the bookmobile, which by 
federal decree were also obliged to serve Negroes 
and whites on an equal basis. 

As grounds for the closing of these libraries, 
it was evidenced that twelve Negro students had 
entered the library for whites. This seemingly 
unremarkable fact provoked a storm of indigna- 
tion and controversy. The citizens of Danville 
even held a special referendum, in which 34 of 
the population voted to close all the city libraries 
until such time as a law would be officially 
passed prohibiting Negroes the use of the librar- 
ies on an equal basis with the whites. The ref- 
erendum proposed a series of such dubious (from 
the standpoint of common sense) propositions as 
furnishing the library with separate, individual 
cubicles where no one could see the “color” of 
the readers, or opening a special branch which 
would serve white readers exclusively. The reali- 
zation of the latter plan constitutes an absolute 
illegality, since the entire book collection of the 
central library has been built up by the contribu- 
tions of the white and black citizens of Danville 
alike. 

No one knows when or how these referen- 
dums, discussions, and ballots will end, but for 
the time being the city is, in fact, left without a 
library. . . .” 

“Wilson Library Bulletin”, 
vol. 35, No. 1, Sept. 


A comparison with the original WLB story 
by Gerard Tetley, editor of Danville’s eve- 
ning newspaper, shows the Russian version 


1960, 
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to be a highly-condensed paraphrase, full of 
what can only be viewed as conscious distor- 
tions. The federal “decree” mentioned here 
was actually a court order. Danville may 
have a bookmobile, but certainly none was 
attributed to it by Mr. Tetley. The public 
referendum referred to concerned only the 
continued closure of the Library, and did not, 
as asserted in Bibliotekar’, place before the 
voters any such ‘dubious propositions”’ as are 
alluded to above. The tentative suggestion 
that individual study carrels might be set up 
in the Library was made only by a citizens’ 


.group, and the notion of a special “white” 


branch was put forth by the privately or- 
ganized Danville Library Foundation. This 
Foundation was later (ALA Newsletter on 
Intellectual Freedom, December 1960) re- 
ported unable to raise the funds necessary 
to carry out its white-supremacy project. 

In short, the Bibliotekar’ paraphrase clearly 
ascribed to the majority of the Danville 
voters certain plans and activities contem- 
plated only by an illiberal, local-option fringe 
group. In the face of the distressing realities 
of the Danville situation, anyone seizing on 
the above distortions might well be accused 
of academic quibbling. The fact remains, 
however, that the use made of this incident 
by the Soviet library press reveals that very 
few of our errors go unnoticed or unpubli- 
cized. The image of American public library 
practices in regard to racial segregation (and 
worse, the underlying actuality) conveyed by 
this and doubtless other similar news releases 
from the Soviet Bloc and the uncommitted 
nations should surely be an increasing cause 
for our concern. 

ROSEMARY NEISWENDER 
Assistant Librarian 
The RAND Corporation 
Santa Monica, California 


Shera Defended 

I WRITE IN REFERENCE to David T. Spririgs’ 
letter on page 118 of your issue of Octo- 

ber. [{Mr. Springs took exception to our June 

lead article by Jesse Shera. EDITOR. } 


Unfortunately Dr. Shera’s article reached 
not only the people he meant it for, but 
others. There seems no way to avoid this, 
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MUHLENBERG 


THE BABYLONIAN DRAGON ,,."... 


Written and illustrated by Alfred Zacharias 


A charming collection of humorous stories about animals in the 
Old Testament times-the whale who had to swallow Jonah, the 
snake who stirred up trouble that backfired, the donkey who knew 
an angel when she saw one, the ravens who faced a moral dilemma 
when told to feed Elijah. Sept. 5. $2.50 


HOW THE WORLD BEGAN 


Man in the First Chapters of the Bible 
By Helmut Thielicke translated by John W. Doberstein 


A series of pulpit masterpieces by the world famous author of 
THE WAITING FATHER. A personal and piercing message. 
380 pp. Now ready. $4.50 


DEVOTIONS FOR EVERY DAY 


Edited by William S. Avery, editor of the BRIDE’S PRAYER BOOK 
Contains 365 devotions by 52 authors. Semi-flexible binding. 
384 pp. Sept. 29. $2.50 


PREACHING THE NATIVITY 


19 Great Sermons for Advent, Christmas, and Epiphany 

edited by Alton M. Motter 

Interesting Christmas reading for everyone by 19 of America’s 
leading preachers. Sept. 4. $1.95 


Other important new titles: 


THE BURNING BUSH by Poul Hoffmann Now ready. 
LUTHER AND THE BIBLE by William Jan Kooiman Noy, 28 
THE ECOLOGY OF FAITH by Joseph Sittler Sept. 5 
JESUS, THE WORLD’S PERFECTER by Kari Heim Sept. 5 
REFORMATION AND CATHOLICITY by Gustaf Aulen Oct. 16 
THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY by Anders Nygren Oct. 10 
CREATION AND LAW by Gustaf Wingren Sept. 1 


National advertising in newspapers and magazines on 
all titles listed above. Circulars and brochures available. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS : Philadelphia 
Tan Ox- Lal- Col - ta GP a Oh AA -1 [eda Late Ml @volanl el- lah’ sam mn coh 
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Save both time and money 
by ordering directly from 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Bookseliers to Libraries since 1828 
Hillside, N.J. (% hour from New York City) 


4K s 
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MONONA PUBLICATIONS 


Specialty Counseling Books 


COUNSELING AND LEARNING 
THROUGH SMALL GROUP DISCUSSION 
(A Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection) 


A sourcebook of discussion methods. Fifty-six 
group projects which used discussion as a counsel- 
ing and learning method are described. Participants 
ranged all the way from primary school children, 
teenagers, college students and adults. 

Contributors to this Symposium include teachers, 
pastors, counselors and psychiatric workers. 


Library-bound, 464 pp., index, 
600-item bibl.-postpaid $7.00 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD: 
A PARENT HANDBOOK 


Written at the request of parents who wished to 
coordinate their efforts for sound sex education 
with the school and the church. Wholesome at- 
titudes and high moral standards are stressed. 
This book is found on open shelves of libraries for 
adult education. 


Deluxe binding, 192 pp. appendix. —postpaid $4.50 


Books sent on approval with 
full return privileges if requested 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. box 3222 ° 


Madison 4, Wisconsin 
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Letters (continued) 


and the price is that some people, exposed to 
concepts too far beyond their personal com- 
prehension, get upset. 

The truism that a group of persons cannot 
have the attributes of a single human being— 
that it cannot seek, think, or act of itself, is 
accepted by everyone. But you can’t discuss 
complex events in the social sciences without 
using some form of shorthand, It has simply 
turned out to be useful and productive to 
refer to a group as if it were a being 

Dr. Shera is not simply trying to sell li- 
brarianship, I think (though if he were, who 
could object?). He is trying to develop in 
some of us the consciousness of a larger and 
more significant role for the library and the 
librarian than has been accepted or even con- 
ceived of by society until now. There will 
always be a majority of librarians to whom 
this is meaningless. Let them go on stamp- 
ing numbers in books and never mind the 
people who use the books. But I rejoice to 
find someone like Dean Shera speaking out 
for a broader view, though his audience be 
limited. 

I say that without many such people as he, 
in every profession and occupation, seeking 
new ways to handle new problems, our soci- 
ety may be doomed. And by this I don’t 
mean to be sophomorically melodramatic. 
The conditions we live under are evolving 
terrifyingly fast, and faster all the time. Our 
society (if it survives) will be so different in 
A.D. 2000 from what it is today as to be 
unrecognizable. Will it evolve along humane 
lines? Or will we, as in the science-fiction 
stories, live in a rigid and mechanical society ? 

Librarianship is of just one field and a 
minor one, as seems implied by Mr. Springs’ 
letter, It is one of the few which take as 
their concern a// knowledge. And with spe- 
cialization becoming so strong in all fields, 
it may be up to the generalists to point out 
the new ways we can take. 

RINEHART S. PoTrTs 
Librarian 
Aero Service Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Back to Plain Covers? 
LEASE RETURN to the plain covers you 
used to put on the BULLETIN. Please! 


When I want the BULLETIN, I want it fast. 
and all the decoration, such as on the Septem- 
ber issue, slows up the finding. 

(Continued ) 
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PATTERNS IN READING, 2d Edition 


Designed to satisfy the search of young people for another 
interesting book like the one just read. More than 1600 
titles, with brief and arresting annotations directed to the 
young adult reader, are arranged in 75 areas of special 
appeal to them. Three-fourths of the titles are new to 
this edition and nearly 1300 are adult books. The author, 
well known for her work with young adults at the Cleve- 
land Public Library, has created a completely new guide 
to stimulate and develop the reading interests of youth. 
Author and title index. By Jean C. Roos. 


Ready this month $2.25 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES, 2d Edition 


Indexes the contents of nearly 1000 in print trade and text 
books under subject headings geared to today’s curriculum 
and classroom needs for kindergarten through grade three. 
Gives independent and read aloud levels and indicates 
fiction and non-fiction. By Mary K. Eakin and Eleanor 
Merritt. 


May 1961 $4.50 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 
REVIEWS: 1956-1960 


Reprints in one volume, these detailed, evaluative reviews 
of 99 new, important and usually costly reference works and 
encyclopedias. Originally published in The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin, the reviews clearly state 
whether or not purchase is recommended. 


March 1961 $5.00 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY SURVEYS 1938-1952 
ACRL Monograph 25 


Re-examines twelve previously surveyed college and uni- 
versity libraries to determine the effectiveness of such 
surveys. Data gathered through questionnaires, correspond- 
ence and personal interviews with the directors of these 
libraries establishes what progress has been made in the 
implementation of the surveyors’ recommendations. Bib- 
liography and tables. By E. Walfred Erickson. 


September 1961 $3.25 


SCIENTISTS’ APPROACHES TO INFORMATION 
ACRL Monograph 24 


Studies the organization and retrieval of information in 
an examination of the three approaches—current, everyday, 
and exhaustive—of the scientist to information. This re- 
port reveals the effectiveness of available reference and 
bibliographical resources and suggests new tools. By 
Melvin J. Voigt. 

June 1961 $2.50 
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A NEW BINDER BY MARADOR 
Virgin vinyl covers; 
stout, plated-steel 
holding bars, sealed 
electronically — no ae 
sewing, no adhesives. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
MARADOR corrpoRm atiownw 


1722 Glendale Bivd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
LS allt 
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A Timeless Story for Today 


A PENNY AND 
A PERIWINKLE 


by Josephine Haskell Aldridge 
illustrated by Ruth Robbins 


Old Sy lives in a little house on the edge 
of the sea. He enjoys each shining day 
. the sunrise, going out to sea in his 
boat, putting down his line, making his 
catch, coming home at sunset. Sy’s pock- 
ets are not full of money, but his is a 
greater wealth. Beautiful illustrations 
express the sparkle of a Maine coast 

village. 
ages 6 up $2.95 


At Christmastime read, sing and enjoy 
BABOUSHKA AND THE THREE 
KINGS, winner of the CALDECOTT 
AWARD 1961, by Ruth Robbins, illus- 
trated by Nicolas Sidjakov. 


cloth $2.50 
Part 


33 Parnassus Road 
Berkeley, California 
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(continued ) 


Letters 


I subscribe to the BULLETIN at school and 
at home. I use it a lot, as you can guess. But 
I'll be forced to use it less if I have to search 
for it like a needle in a haystack. 

(Mrs.) ANNE C. Forp 
Hillside School Library 
Montclair, New Jersey 


upt WOLFF’s COVER for the September 

issue of WLB is a real gem. Its balance 

composition, and intrinsic beauty are remark- 

able. I only wish you had issued a “key” * 

in the text identifying some of the printers’ 
marks, just to encourage interest in them. 

Lee ASH 

Yale University Library 

* We have asked Mr. Wolff to provide such a 

key, and hope to be able to publish it soon. EDITOR. 


Down With Life-Adjustment 


6 bn LOUD NOISE of the past month was 

applause for publishing Gerald Raftery’s 
“Confer with Sages Here’’ (September issue, 
page 39). Every school librarian must be 
happy to have Mr. Raftery as a clear-headed 
spokesman. 

Back in October 1956, April 1°58, and 
November 1958, I caused some comment— 
not always kindly—by crying out against life- 
adjustment philosophy and by advocating us- 
ing the library as a quiet place for reading. | 
am glad Mr. Raftery can phrase his own and 
other librarians’ ideas so delightfully. 

DoroTHY PIERMAN 
Librarian 
Kensington High School 
Buffalo, New York 





Quotes 


The collection of science and technology in most 
libraries would make warm tears gush from an 
electronic brain—Ernest Savage, quoted in "The 
Assistant Librarian,” August 1961. 


With centralization the order of the day, there's 
a somewhat tragic figure this National Library 
Week of 1961. This is the small public library 
which has scrounged around for a half century, 
supporting itself, wishing still to remain an indi- 
vidual. Sentimental, said an official of the week, 
and “there's even a poor old thing who keeps the 
library going by selling plants.” O.K., trained 
librarians may be more efficient than poor old 
things, and state aid may be less ephemeral than 
forsythia cuttings. Let’s not get arrogant about this, 
however. A little sentiment does no harm as the 
tiny library goes off into the distances with the 
cracker barrel, the cigar store Indian, the cherry 
orchard and yesterday—Lewis Nichols in "The 
New York Times Book Review,” April 16, 1961. 
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LIPPINCOTT BOOKS RECOMMENDED 
IN H. W. WILSON STANDARD CATALOG 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


PORTRAITS OF THE NATIONS 


Series, introducing young readers to 
the peoples of the world. All books in 
the series are kept uP to date. 


OF FRANCE 

by Lillian J. Bragdon 

*THE LAND AND PEOPLE 
OF PORTUGAL 

by Raymond A. Wohlrabe 

and Werner E. Krusch 

*THE LAND AND PEOPLE 
OF ICELAND 

by Erick Berry 

*THE LAND AND PEOPLE 
OF ISRAEL 

Revised Edition (1960) 

by Gail Hoffman 

*THE LAND AND PEOPLE 
OF EGYPT 

by Zaki Naguib Mahmoud 

*THE LAND AND PEOPLE 
OF CANADA 

Revised Edition (1960) 

by Frances A. Ross 

THE LAND AND PEOPLE 
OF BRAZIL 

Revised Edition (1960) 

by Rose Brown 

THE LAND AND PEOPLE 
OF ARGENTINA 

by Elvajean Hall 

THE LAND AND PEOPLE 
OF AUSTRALIA 

Revised Edition 

by Godfrey Blunden 

*THE LAND OF THE 
RUSSIAN PEOPLE 

Revised Edition (1960) 

by Alexander Nazaroff 

*THE LAND OF THE 
CHINESE PEOPLE 

Revised Edition (1960) 

by Cornelia Spencer 

*THE LAND AND PEOPLE 
OF INDIA 

Revised Edition (1960) 

by Manorama Modak 


Each illustrated with photographs 
and map ° Grades 7 up * $2.95 each 
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Especially recommended 
Doubly recommended 
Send for new, free catalog 
of books for (1) Elementary ‘and 
Junior High and (2) High Schools 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
E. Washington Sq., Phila. 5, Pa. 





UNITED 
SZ NATIONS 


DEMOGRAPHIC 
YEARBOOK 
1360 $10 


FOR CATALOGUES AND INFORMATION 
ABOUT UN PUBLICATIONS CONTACT 
YOUR BOOKSHOP OR UNITED NATIONS, 
SALES SECTION, NEW YORK. 











THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 
57 years experience 


Books in Publishers’ Bindings 
Books in Publishers’ Reinforced Bindings 


Books in Huntting Quality Library 
Buckram Binding 


Catalogs on request 
Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 











meetings 
eourses 
associations 
eteetera 


RHODE ISLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S 
fall meeting will be held Nov. 1 at Providence 
College, Providence. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION AT HANFORD: Gradu- 
ate courses of instruction in library education have 
been added at the Center for Graduate Study at 
Hanford, operated by the University of Washing: 
ton in cooperation with Washington State Univer- 
sity and Oregon State University. The addition is 
one of a number of steps toward expanding the 
offerings of the Center into areas other than sci- 
ences, 

An important link between the University and 
one of the major atomic plants in the nation, the 
Center for Graduate Study was established under 
the administration of the University of Washington 
Graduate School in 1958 and is supported by an 
annual grant from the Atomic Energy Commission 
and by student fees, 

Plans call for the addition of one graduate course 
in librarianship each quarter during the 1961-62 
academic year. A proposal to formalize the pro- 
gram so that it may leac to a Master of Librarian- 
ship degree is now under consideration by the 
University’s Graduate School. The new courses 
have been added as a result of special interest 
shown by residents of the Tri-City area. 


JEWISH LIBRARIES: Too late for inclusion in 
the October issue comes a release from the Gradu- 
ate School of Library Science, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, announcing a series of six seminars on 
“How to run a Jewish library.” The seminars, 
which began October 10, are held at the Drexel 
Library Center, Woodland Avenue west of 32nd 
Street, Philadelphia. Remaining meetings are on 
cataloging (Tuesday November 7) and general li- 
brary procedures (Tuesday November 14) as ap- 
plied to Jewish libraries. Admission is free. 


A LIBRARY HISTORY SEMINAR, devoted to 
helping libraries write their own histories, will be 
held at the Library School of Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, Nov. 2-4, The Seminar will be 
co-sponsored by the American Library History 
Round Table and the Library School, Library and 
History Department of Florida State University. 
Consultants are: Mr. Wayne Shirley, Dr. Frank 
Sessa, Dr. W. T. Jordan, Mr. Orwin Rush, and Dr. 
Louis Shores. 

The Seminar invites all libraries that have pub- 
lished histories of their own to cite or lend these 
publications for display. 
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Whether he's concerned with Caesar's Commentaries or 
mechanical drawing, remedial reading or honors courses, 
the high school teacher's most important resource for the 
enrichment of instruction is the school library. 


The Revised, 2nd Edition of Martin Rossoft's 
THE LIBRARY IN HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 


just published—points the way toward encouraging habits of group study 
and individual reading that will teach students effective use of the library. 


Based on years of experience, THE LIBRARY IN HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHING, through specific examples, sample lessons, and explanations 
of practical techniques, helps teachers and librarians relate the high school 
library to classroom work. 


THE LIBRARY IN HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING covers, in detail, stimu- 
lating methods to combine use of the card'catalog, reference books and 
indexes, specialized and general reading with all phases of the high school 
curriculum. Most important of all, it shows how the teacher and the 
librarian can coordinate their efforts to set patterns of library use that 
will carry over into the college years and adult life. 


166 pages © cloth © I961 © $3 


other important titles for school librarians & teachers 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AT WORK 


By Azile Wofford—Providing step-by-step quidance for the beginning librarian, ready 
reference for the expert, THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AT WORK presents how-to-do-it 
details of task that range from handlina readina guidance to checkina attendance 
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OF THE LIBRARY TRUSTEE 


HEN I WAS FIRST cast in the role of 

library trustee, something over three 
years ago, I was, frankly, unimpressed. I 
considered myself a vital, imaginative and 
creative young thing, with modesty one of my 
many shining virtues, and I really couldn't 
understand how our mayor ever happened to 
think of me in connection with a dusty old 
board for our dustier little library. 

I knew how he happened to think of me 
in connection with books. He lived just across 
the street and for five summers he'd noticed, 
with dismay I suspect, that I preferred lying 
in a hammock reading them to watering the 
grass, weeding out dandelions or picking up 
old Campbell soup cans, etc., littering the 
lawn. But even after he had conferred the 
impressive title “chairman of the library 
board” on me, I did nothing for a while, 
except use it to impress the children when 
they wouldn't mind. ‘As chairman of the 
board I command you to clean up your plate!” 
sometimes used to work. 

However, it’s a fact, I now blush to recall, 
that six months went by before I was inspired 
to call a meeting of this board. And, when 
we finally did meet, we were very much in 
the dark about just what was expected of us. 
Our first intention was simply to give a busi- 
nesslike appearance to maintenance of the 
status quo. We would meet once a month and 
decide that conditions were, necessarily, de- 
plorable, weep a few crocodile tears in unison, 
and then go home. Even that hardly seemed 
necessary in view of the number of patrons it 
might impress. Our library was a cloister, a 
hushed retreat, a cell hung with solitude in 
the dead center of our downtown business 
area—ideal for meditation, but off the beaten 
path of most monks. 
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So we did extend a few hesitant invitations, 
in the form of newspaper releases and such, 
for Conrad people to visit their public library 

-all the while half-hoping they wouldn't 
accept them because we weren't very proud of 
what it had to offer. 

This grain of dissatisfaction—and, believe 
me, it was only a grain—finally prodded the 
the oyster into the pearl business. It prompted 
us to appeal to the State Library. . . . “Things 
aren't exactly flourishing here,’ I wrote. 
“Where do we begin?” We received our 
“roles” by return mail and they made Scarlett 
O’Hara’s lines look like bit parts. So we all 
took a deep breath and waded in. 


The Trustee’s Functions 


From a bibliography of works on the sub- 
ject we were able to select books describing 
the basic functions of a good library trustee. 
My first authority was Anna Gertrude Hall in 
The Library Trustee,’ published in 1937. The 
latest book I’ve read, also a general treatment 
of the subject, is A Handbook for Library 
Trustees ® by Marian Manley Winser, pub- 
lished by R. R. Bowker last year. The latter, 
of course, possesses the virtue of timeliness, 
but they agree on the essential points, and 
these have been very effectively summarized 
for us in the “Montana Library Trustee's 
Pocket Handbook,” issued by our State Li- 
brary. 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. TRUSTEES 
The Library Trustee; prepared by 
Hall. Chicago, ALA, 1937. 


1. AMERICAN 
SECTION. 
Anna Gertrude 
180p. $2.35 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, TRUSTEES 
SecTION. Handbook For Library Trustees; 
edited by Marian Manley Winser, 2nd ed. New 
York, Bowker, 1959. 181p. $5 
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From all of them we learned that the first 
thing expected of a trustee is that he attend 
all library board meetings. We also learned 
what constitutes a good one. 

Secondly, we learned that a board of trus- 
tees has a definite policy-making function to 
perform—that it is expected to work in close 
cooperation with the librarian to determine 
policies covering: (1) the employment of 
staff members; (2) the approximate propor- 
tions of the budget to be assigned to different 
items; (3) the delegation of responsibility to 
the staff; (4) the use of the library for other 
than library services; (5) the conditions gov- 
erning acceptance of gifts, endowments or 
legacies; (6) the amount and kind of pub- 
licity desirable for the library; (7) the condi- 
tions governing use of the library by borrow- 
ers; (8) the days and hours the library should 
be open; and (9) the extension of services 
outside the library. 

What further functions did we discover 
were implicit in the role of library trustee? 
Well, we learned we were ourselves respon- 
sible for a planned program of public rela- 
tions in our community, that would interpret 
library policies to the public and encourage 
a demand for more and better library service. 

Our initial problem was to provide such a 
program without funds, We attempted to do 
it by making ourselves avaiiable as speakers 
on the subject to any group seeking library 
information. The next problem was estab- 
lishing good press relations, which turned out 
to be no problem at all in Conrad as the 
Kavanaghs, who edit and publish our paper, 
were more than willing to print every scrap 
of library news we could provide. I must 
even credit Jerry Kavanagh with forcing us 
to make news a few times when there seemed 
to be none. 

Still we needed more people in the commu- 
nity openly identified with the library. Taking 
our cue from an idea that had worked else- 
where, we formed a Friends of the Library 
group. We asked every church and civic or- 
ganization to appoint one person who would 
receive information from the library in the 
form of a monthly newsletter, and read it at 
regular meetings of his group. This provided 
an arterial system for sending a constant fresh 
supply of news about the library to the com- 
munity and, in return, we received more com- 
ments about it and realized increased public 
interest in it. On the basis of our experience 
in Conrad, we urge all trustees to consider 
formation of a Friends group. 

For it soon becomes apparent that a public 
relations effort isn't merely a hospitable ges- 
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ture, but that it is an absolute prerequisite to 
another of the trustee’s basic functions— 
securing adequate funds for the development 
of good library service in his community. 
What constitutes good library service becomes 
increasingly apparent as the library reaches 
farther and farther out into the community. 
As more people become dependent on their 
library, a demand is aroused for more and 
better service which can only be satisfied with 
increased funds. The fact that the demand 
comes from all sections of a community, and 
not just from a handful of board members, 
provides city aldermen and county commis- 
sioners with their best reason for considering 
increases in appropriations for library pur- 
poses. 

So the public relations effort and securing 
funds for a library will be found to go hand- 
in-hand, and I doubt, on the basis of our 
experience, that there is a town or city in 
America where a trustee’s effort to establish 
good public relations will not reveal a crying 
need for more funds to serve that public 
adequately. To perform his part well, then, 
he must make a determined effort to secure 
such funds. In Winser’s Handbook for Li- 
brary Trustees, this aspect of a trustee's role 
is clearly defined in these words: 

The function of the library board is not to 
save public money, but to see that the appropriate 
amount to produce sound library results is avail- 
able. The trustees should not accept a pinch- 
penny policy; but rather one of productive spend- 
ing. 


While good public relations provided us 
with a key to the immediate needs of our 
library, we found that in attempting to lay the 
groundwork for “‘sound library results”’ in the 
future we needed some professional advice 


on the subject. We have found the ALA pub- 


lication, Public Library Service—A Guide to 
Evaluation with Minimum Standards, a con- 
tinuing help 
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As soon as the need for increased funds 
becomes obvious to a trustee, so does the need 
to acquaint himself with local and state library 
laws. To become familiar with library law is 
an obligation that enables the trustee to func- 
tion freely and intelligently within the frame- 
work governing city, county and state libraries 
and the possible relationships between them. 

Finally, in our study of the role of the 
library trustee, we found ourselves repeatedly 
urged to become active in state, regional and 
national associations of trustees, so that we 
might broaden our perspective and thereby 
increase our effectiveness on a local level. 
The fact that such participation will increase 
effectiveness can’t be argued. No library is an 
island; what proves effective in one may be 
beneficial to many, and vice versa, In addi- 
tion, the combined voices of many people 
working for libraries at every level of our 
national life can, ultimately, achieve the most 
desirable framework of laws governing them, 
within which libraries may not merely operate, 
but flourish. 

By the time we in Conrad became fully 
aware that all of these different functions 
were expected of us, we were already deep 
into the performance of them. I found the 
work increasingly interesting, fairly time- 
consuming and mildly challenging, but for a 
long time I plodded on with no real idea of 
the significance of what I was doing. 


A New Meaning 

A new meaning became attached to the 
work for me one afternoon as I was picking 
up some books from our library. A ten-year- 
old boy, a born and bred Montanan whom I 
knew, was ahead of me at the desk. Among 
the things he was checking out was a book 
about Germany. I was familiar with it be- 
cause it was written by a friend of mine, a 
lady living in Denver. 

The combination of meanings hidden in 
that moment evoked some bitter memories. I 
recalled standing by a night-time window in 
wartime, peering out into the darkness, feel- 
ing, and almost hearing, the undercurrent of 
destruction and hate that commanded the 
energies of the whole human race. I remem- 
bered the crushing sense of individual help- 
lessness in a world where every expression of 
love or appeal to reason was discouraged with 
words that had somehow become the essence 
of all logic—the words: “Don’t you know 
there's a war on?” 

Then as I watched the Montana boy leave 
his library, delighted with the new knowledge 
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tucked under one arm, I realized how precious 
were the moments of peace; that there were 
days now when destruction and hate between 
nations could be forced back into the nothing- 
ness from which they'd sprung by little books 
written from the depths of great human 
hearts. 

In libraries lies the long record, the fan- 
tastic record, really, of man’s experiments, 
mistakes, loves, disillusionments, dreams and 
hates; his tragic endings and new beginnings. 
Time and again in that record we discover the 
human spirit, with God's help, wonderfully 
surpassing itself and shedding light on the 
true meanings of our existence. Realizing 
this, the creative significance of the work of 
a library trustee was finally brought home to 
me, and with it came a new sense of urgency 
about getting the work done and getting it 
done well. 

Translated into working terms, just what 
does this mean? As I see it, it contains two 
challenges requiring efforts above and beyond 
the text book functions of trustees. 

The first is to overcome two big obstacles 
to good library service that now exist in many 
parts of the country: they are wide spaces and 
a sparse population. How do we reconcile a 
weak tax structure with the right of isolated 
people to good library service? 

First, the library capable of extending serv- 
ice over any appreciable area must seek to 
broaden its tax base. A city library, for ex- 
ample, capable of serving many people in a 
county, must have county tax support to build 
up its collection and staff. 

The next step is cooperation between large 
and small libraries, to achieve the best possible 
service over a yet wider area. I cant stress 
too strongly the importance of such coopera- 
tion to a small library such as ours. We've 
had a contract for service from the Great Falls 
Library for a year-and-a-half. It changed our 
completely inadequate little library into a vital 
information center, with almost unlimited 
resources to draw upon, almost overnight. In 
addition, it has enabled us to provide book- 
mobile service to the remotest corners of the 
county. 

As an example of how wide the doors of a 
library can be opened through cooperation, 
I'd like to cite Heart Butte. This settlement, 
the home of the full-blooded chiefs of the 
Blackfoot nation, is deep in the foothills, 
close up against the Rockies, twenty miles in 
from the highway over a gravel road that dips 
down through creek beds. The winter weather 
in the area is severe. Besides, opponents of 
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the idea argued, the people up there wouldn't 
appreciate bookmobile service, anyway. 

Thanks mostly to the efforts of Earl Mar- 
shall, the bookmobile librarian, Heart Butte 
has had regular bookmobile service since 
last October. The book circulation there is 
higher than that at any other stop in our 
county. We could never have realized this 
without cooperation. 

That's why I feel so strongly that every 
trustee in country like this is obliged to work 
for federations of libraries. It means sub- 
ordinating all personal considerations to that 
end. You may be sure opportunities for fric- 
tion and strife can arise in inter-library deal- 
ings, as in any other joint endeavor involving 
human beings. To fully live up to his obli- 
gation to serve the public good however, the 
trustee must rise above them. 


The Final Challenge 


Which brings us to the final, and most 
important, challenge facing the rural trustee 
pe This is the fact that, before we will 
realize any truly revitalizing and enduring 
amount of support for our public libraries, 
a whole new conception of the library's role 
in the community must be formed in the 
public consciousness. Patrons, particularly the 
taxpayers supporting it, must come to regard 
the library as an integral part of the total 
educational resources in the community. 

Wherever did the mistaken idea arise that 
an education was something that could be 
wrapped up neatly in twelve years, and that 
then all serious personal and social effort in 
that direction could be abandoned? Some of 
the most compelling truths of our recorded 
human existence can only be grasped by the 
fully matured mind. Much of the whe Bra 


that will prove of the most ae value in 


our lives must be sought after we've settled 
into the chosen vocations of our adult years. 
In cities boasting colleges and universities 
there may exist unlimited educational oppor- 
tunities for some, but in many rural commu- 
nities the on/y opportunity for adult education 
lies in the public library. 

This truth must be put across and it can’t 
be done by library trustees alone. The Friends 
of the Library, as representatives of a wide 
cross-section of every community, are in a 
position to achieve it. Just how this will be 
accomplished is still open to the imagination. 

In A Handbook for Library Trustees, sug- 
gestions are given, for public relations pro- 
grams which may provide some guide lines 
for arousing public awareness of the library's 
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true role. Some of these are: (1) Good ad- 
vertising; (2) wide publication of the li- 
brary’s annual reports; (3) discussion groups 
in the library; (4) community analyses of 
needs the library might fill; and (5) advisory 
councils of representative business and pro- 
fessional groups in a community. 

Also, in an excellent article called ‘Let's 
Learn from the Schools,” in the February 
1959 ALA Bulletin, Sophie Silberberg sug- 
gests that a promotional program for libraries 
could be modeled on one conducted during 
the past twelve years by the National Citizen's 
Council for Better Schools. This program has 
included the formation of citizen’s commit- 
tees, on the local, state and national levels, 
which conduct continuous studies of the need 
for better schools, interpret the needs to the 
community, and make recommendations 
where they will do the most good. Mrs. Sil- 
berberg sees in Friends of the Library Groups 
the counterpart of these citizens’ committees, 
but she wonders if the efforts of the Friends 
have been properly channelled, or if they have 
been allowed, as she puts it, “to deteriorate 
into social organizations that are library cen- 
tered.” It's a question we'd do well to con- 
sider. 

There is a heartening example of what can 
be achieved by working towards this end in 
the wording of a California State Law which 
went into effect in September, 1959. The law 
states that the public library is ‘a resource for 
continuing education and re-education beyond 
the years of formal education, and, as such 
deserves adequate financial support from gov- 
ernment at all levels.” 

And so the role of the library trustee should 
not be regarded as merely a prescribed series 
of formal gestures. Order is desirable in the 
administration of our libraries, of course, but 
it shouldn't become an end in itself. Let me 
close by encouraging every trustee or Friend 
of the Library to interpret his role dynamically 
and creatively, and in so doing to “Open the 
Doors’ in the widest possible sense of the 
words. 





Quote 


. . . I do believe in quality rather than quantity, 
in the individual rather than the masses, in the 
mind rather than the machine. I am concerned 
over the dehumanization of the library and the cast- 
ing of the librarian into a pattern. The impact of 
a book on a reader is too personal, too important, 
and too inherently creative an experience to be 
treated as a statistic —Edwin Wolf, 2nd, Librarian, 
Library Company of Philadelphia, quoted in the 
April 1960 issue of “Rodgers hice Notes,” 
Mexican Highlands University, Las Vegas, New 
Mexico. 
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Status Symbols and the Librarian 


TATUS IS IMPORTANT to all men; it is 

place in the sun, position in the scheme 
of things, niche in the town or community. 
How a man ranks in the society of which he 
is a part, and the necessity cf establishing 
this status, figure in every activity of man. 

In order that people may be cataloged 
correctly, human beings use certain symbols 
to determine position. The symbol is pre- 
sumed to be the outward manifestation of 
fitness for a unique and essential place in the 
scheme of things, and since people are often 
lazy, they wish for outward signs so that the 
individual may be classified and there will be 
no need to assess his inner capacities. Often 
the symbol becomes both the end and the be- 
ginning, and gives position instead of repre- 
senting it. 

Actually symbols are necessary in the haste 
of everyday life; there is no time for inward 
investigations, and few could stand either to 
make them or have them made. The danger 
comes when a person fools himself into think- 
ing that the possession of the symbol substi- 
tutes for attaining the status. 

Librarians generally have fairly high status 
in their communities because they are the 
preservers of culture, and subconsciously the 
public realizes the fact. But the position is 
not so high as once it was. Not many years 
ago there was an undoubted distinction about 
being a librarian. An entrepreneur who had 
intellectual gold bricks to sell always asked 
the librarian to sit on the platform with him 
for tacit approval. The final word in matters 
of taste and manners was, ‘Miss Pink, the 
librarian, says True, the librarian, 
whether of a city or village, was likely to be 
fusty and mouse-poor, but there was no rela- 
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tion between social position and financial 
weight. In college or public service alike, 
librarianship was a suitable retreat for the 
poor relative of the “big-shot,” the independ- 
ent but reduced relative of the social register, 
or the not-get-ahead scholar. 

An interesting development is the insist- 
ence today that members of the profession are 
practicing library sclENCE. The word “‘sci- 
ence’ in itself has great status; there is no 
class name that carries with it a higher con- 
notation than “‘science’”’ or “scientist.” The 
modern world is science dominated. For years 
educators have contended that children could 
not read, or spell, or write; their voices were 
ignored. But as soon as the general public 
became convinced that the American school 
was lagging behind in science, appropriations 
went up, private funds began to subsidize 
education, and even homework could be 
assigned. To be a scientist is to be somebody; 
to be a humanist is to be a dodo. Of course, 
if you study science, you are a scientist. There- 
fore many would strive for the symbol and 
be library scientists even while they give 
library service. 

Librarians seek to become specialists— 

business librarians, catalogers, rare book 
librarians, circulation librarians, If an adjec- 
tive can be added to their title, they are in a 
position to demand a higher degree of recog- 
nition. All double-barrelled words are more 
important than single shooters. The tendency 
is harmless enough, and can easily be justified 
in terms of increased efficiency, division of 
labor, the assembly-line technique in which 
one worker puts in the screws and another 
puts on the nuts. The tendency is found even 
in the ministry, where there are preaching 
preachers, visiting preachers, and Sunday 
school preachers. There is no doubt about the 
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fact that a double title is a step up the ladder 
from just-a-librarian. 

Librarians love machines, for machines are 
symbols of status. Good librarians look for- 
ward to the day when, in their library, the 
central ceremony of book circulation can be 
done by a machine—the electronic charger- 
outer. The rationale is simple; the machine 
saves time, and effort, and makes fewer mis- 
takes than do humans, and it is a symbol. 
The actuality of the symbol is interesting to 
note; essentially, patrons are reduced to a 
series of electric impulses or card punches, 
and books are likewise reduced. The book 
may be checked out without anyone having 
to think, “John Doe has begun to read White 
Fang.” The system is not yet complete; a 
improvement would be to have a softly gloved 
hand reach out from the machine and pat 
John on the back while a dulcet voice says, 
“Good John, I'm glad you are reading that 
book.” 

It's hopelessly old-fashioned to deplore the 
replacement of man by the machine; someday 
surely ther® will be a machine which can do 
everything better than man can do it—even 
make machines. When that day comes, the 
library will be a different place. The librarian 
will don a white gown and sit in an antiseptic 
room lined with bottles of essence and cen- 
tered with a sterilizer of hypodermics. John 
can come in, or better still stick his arm 
through a hole in the wall; the nurse librarian 
can select the proper liquid, fill the plunger, 
and insert White Fang into John—biblio- 
dermic assiinilation. Maybe John will not 
even have to know that he wants White Fang; 
perhaps some sort of mental corpuscle count 
can be arranged to be sure of what he needs. 
But that is enough dreaming of the symbols 
of the future. 

Of course furniture, and nowadays picture 
windows, are status symbols, just as are build- 
ings or even locations on the lot. Shiny metal 
and gleaming plastic place the “show off” 
library high on the ladder of success, To such 
an institution both patrons and keeper point 
with pride; reigning over such a palace of 
architectural art increases the personal posi- 
tion of the librarian. I recall a school library 
into which I was shown. The furniture was 
new and lovely; the whole thing was just 
ready for dedication. Carefully concealed be- 
hind screens and vertical files were some 
shelves, partly filled with a dog-eared con- 
glomeration of old and donated volumes. 

They were carefully hidden so that they 
would not detract from the sanctum, which 
was a library in everything except what a 
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The author. Can you find any status 
symbols in this picture? 


library is for—books. Of course the librarian 
was right. She said, “We got the library 
while we could; I hope the school board will 
now give us some money for books.”” Perhaps 
they will, unless the interest charges are too 
heavy. 

Windows—the clearer the glass and the 
larger the plate the more noble the library 
and librarian. The building could be a tin can 
factory, or an insurance plant, or a plastic 
cheesebox—they all look the same. All must 
be open. There must be no dark corners 
where a timid patron can peep into an un- 
familiar tome, no room for musing or brows- 
ing. One must walk in, with his mind made 
up, go straight to the shelf, take down the 
volume, and speed out again in straight- 
forward, American self-satisfaction. No more 
the forbidden pleasure of excursions into 
strange fields, or pleasant indecision about 
what to read; no one wants to seem tentative 
where all the world may peep and see. 

Librarians, like other teachers, do research, 
and if possible have the results published. 
Infected with the academic virus, college li- 
brarians, in particular, attain status through 
the length of their publication list. There are 
many kinds of research, and there have been 
librarians who have made lasting contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of man in their stud- 
ies. Of less permanent value is the super- 
ficial investigation of the reading habits of 
library patrons. Librarians keep careful rec- 
ords of the number of visitors, the total and 
kinds of books borrowed, the number of 
times a book is taken out of the library; and 
they are encouraged to do so by boss librar- 
ians and educators who justify their existence 
by compiling compilations in statistics ad in- 
finitum. Two books borrowed are better than 
one, even if neither is read or suitable. 
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Librarians, like other Americans, find the 
number of zeros on the pay check symbols of 
status. Many librarians have served unself- 
ishly for a pittance, and all of the good ones 
deserve to be able to keep up with the Smiths, 
the Joneses, or even the Van Gotrocks; but 
there is a difference between the symbolic size 
of the check and the service rendered. 

The public has been rather widely sold on 
the idea that the solution of all school and 
library problems is to be found in raising the 
level of the teacher’s and the librarian’s wage. 
This job of salesmanship has often been per- 
petrated by library administrators or teacher- 
organization executives who have the best job 
they ever had and seriously doubt that they 
could hold another so good. Is it any wonder 
that the profession has attracted many ma- 
terialists Lar the last few years? It is they 
for whom the profession has been advertis- 
ing. Librarians are motivated by other things 
than pay checks. Varied responsibilities, op- 
portunities to have a say in directing things, 
special mention by civic organizations—these 
cannot substitute for bread in the market sack, 
but they are nectar for the soul. 

But this is enough implied criticism of 
librarians. How may the librarian use man’s 
striving for status symbols in better perform- 
ing his task? 

Mass merchandising techniques may be 
necessary in broadening the appeal and in- 
creasing the service of the library; but the 
technique to be used must be chosen carefully. 
The hard sell or shoddy merchandise can go 
a long way toward reducing the respect in 
which libraries are held. True, few still ap- 
proach the library, hat in hand, as a citadel 
of learning; instead they burst in asking for 
everything. But the librarian can go too far 
in popularizing. Book clubs have cheapened 
the art of reading. When I bought only the 
books I wanted to read, and when I read all 
the books I bought, I valued books. Now 
one comes to my door as regular as rent, 
is unwrapped, glanced at, and placed on a 
shelf to join the others that are artificial 
symbols of cultural status. 

Librarians must watch that they do not use 
the devices of TV and likewise suffer. I 
would not deny that there are many fine 
and cultural things on the channels, but the 
industry has aimed its most highly touted 
programs at the lowest common intellectual- 
chronological denominator of its audience, 
and has fallen into disrepute as a device of 
culture. 

Librarians come into this picture through 
their continual striving to improve the read- 
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ing level of readers. Their intention is to see 
that everyone takes home a “‘better” book than 
he had last week. “Better’’ in what way? A 
higher reading level, more recommendations 
on ALA lists, membership in the magic group 
known as “good books’’—these yardsticks 
often produce a kind of artificiality about the 
whole process of reading. A “‘better’’ book is 
one which meets my mind where it is and 
stimulates it to greater activity. If I am 
taking a trip to the West, even The Hardy 
Boys at the Grand Canyon (1 suppose there is 
such a title in the series; I cannot imagine 
one which does not exist) is a better book for 
me than Plato's Symposium. 

Finally, give status to those who read in 
your library. The person who reads needs 
recognition to give him status, but even more 
than that, the people in your school or town 
need to know who reads and to know that 
reading can bring position to the reader. 
Adequate advertising can do wonders for a 
product, and advertising a legitimate value is 
always legitimate. 

After World War I, the cigar had fallen 
to low level; no respectable woman permitted 
cigar smoking in her presence and no respect- 
ful man ever lighted up a stogie; cigars were 
for hoodlums, bums, and gangsters—and just 
possibly for chiselling detectives. Through a 
successful program of advertising, the cigar 
was restored to status—in the movies, the 
hero, not the bum, smoked cigars; the Prime 
Minister used them; and a cigar in the mouth 
of a “he-man” boosted sales a hundred 
percent. 

Why may not the same principle be applied 
to libraries, for the product advertised is in- 
finitely more valuable than a cigar? Surely 
you have a banker who reads, a football star 
who is literate, a club woman who is a patron. 
Dramatize them. Banish the image of the 
four-eyed egg-head and the spindly sissy bent 
double with weighty tomes; replace it with 
the petite cutie and the successful merchant 
hungry for knowledge. 

Give a book party; have everyone talk about 
the book he has read since the last party. 
True there will be some forced skimming, but 
there will also be some interchange and emu- 
lation which will produce status for the one 
who knows. 

Sometimes even librarians confuse symbols 
with success: the names they give their dis- 
cipline; the titles they bear; the machines or 
furniture or buildings they use; or even the 
pay they get. They may, however, use man’s 
striving for position in life to do their job 
better. 
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On issuing a... 


FACULTY 
LIBRARY 
HANDBOOK 


By Robert M. Lightfoot, Jr. 


¢ oe OF THE MOST DISTRESSING and frus- 

trating aspects of academic library work 
is the astonishing lack of understanding on 
the part of school, college, and university 
teachers and administrators of how libraries 
function. This is something that the librar- 
ians of these institutions invariably get around 
to discussing whenever two or more of them 
get together. All of us seem to agree that far 
too many of our teaching colleagues have little 
or no idea of what goes on in our establish- 
ments or of what we can do for them—or of 
what we can't. 

After putting up with this situation in vary- 
ing forms and in various institutions over a 
period of about a generation, I finally decided 
that the time had come for me to do some- 
thing about it. Accordingly, I drew up a ten 
page mimeographed document, to which I 
gave the rather prosaic name of ‘Faculty 
Library Handbook,” and sent copies to all of 
our faculty members. Thinking that there 
might be a few other librarians about the 
country who would be interested in similar 
projects, we had some extras made, and sent 
samples and letters to the WiLsoN LIBRARY 
BULLETIN and to Library Journal, offering 
to .give copies to any libraries that might 
be interested. We anticipated about fifteen or 
twenty requests—and received well over eight 
hundred, representing eleven countries and 
nearly all of the fifty states. These came from 
universities, colleges, library schools, public 
libraries, high schools, junior colleges, junior 
high schools, advertising agencies, national 
libraries, individuals, hospitals, and even a 
couple of prison libraries. 


Mr. Lightfoot is Director of the Library, 
Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois. 
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We ran off a second edition, and later a 
third one, and then, after giving out about 
six hundred copies, we threw in the towel, 
and had a letter mimeographed telling that 
we were out—and now we are about ready 
for a second edition of that! 

I am not vain enough to think that our 
small booklet tells the faculty all they should 
know in order to receive maximum benefit 
from their library, or that it does it in the 
best of all possible ways; nor am I naive 
enough to assume that all faculty members 
would read and absorb all of it, even if it 
were an ideal presentation. However, a lot of 
thought went into its preparation, and those 
of its recipients here and elsewhere who have 
commented on it at all have in general done 
so favorably. Any who may have regarded it 
as a waste of time have been kind enough to 
refrain from saying so. 

In the form letter which was sent to late 
requesters, I mentioned that I might write an 
article telling something about what I think 
should go into such a handbook. Several re- 
cipients have written back urging me to do so. 
For their benefit, then, as well as that of any 
others who may be interested, here is an out- 
line of our handbook, with some quotations 
from it, and some comments on it. 


The Foreword: This should be brief; if it 
isn't, nobody will read it. If it is not in- 
cluded, however, in order to give the readers 
some idea of what the booklet is about, they 
may not read anything else, either. My whole 
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foreword is given below, and I gave it an 
entire page in the booklet. As nearly as I can 
discover, most recipients read it, and I think 
most were prompted to read on. 
_ From time to time, every academic librarian 
finds himself thinking along this line: ‘This 
would be a wonderful job—if I just didn’t have 
to deal with the teachers!”’ I strongly suspect, too, 
that most university teachers occasionally find 
themselves saying, “I'd really like this job—if it 
weren't for those *—!!@xx!! librarians!” 

The aim of this little handbook of the Library 
at Bradley is to eliminate, at least to some extent, 
the thinking of such thoughts, by explaining to 
you, the Faculty, some of the things the Library 
does, why it does them that way, and what we can 
do to enable it to give you the best possible 
service, 

Look it over, read it carefully if you can spare 
the time, and preserve it for future reference, We 
sincerely believe it can make the Library a great 
deal more useful to you. 


The Catalog: It has long been my observa- 
tion that this most basic library tool, the card 
catalog, designed to make the library's treas- 
ures more accessible, uctually scares off a great 
many would-be users. Accordingly, I put a 
section on its use just after the foreword, 
introducing it with this statement: 

Basically, the filing in the card catalog is by 
author, title, and subject, and all cards are filed in 
one alphabetical order. This sounds simple, and 
it really is as simple as we can make it. However, 
when we get into the matter of subdivisions, and 
different types of subject entries based on the 
same word, we run into complications. It would 
take a whole book to give all of the filing rules, 
but it might save you considerable difficulty if 
you will take note of the following basic rules, 
ignorance of which is most likely to cause confu- 
sion: 

About a dozen ot the most common filing 
rules of the type which might be interpreted 
as departures from straight alphabetical filing 
were given, with illustrative examples of each. 

We received one adverse comment on this 
from a librarian who felt that faculty mem- 
bers, being scholars, already knew such things, 
but experience even with our most scholarly 
instructors does not bear out this objection. 
In fact, most users who take the trouble to 
read the rules are amazed to discover that 
what often appears to be sloppy filing is in 
reality an extremely logical and consistent 
arrangement. 


Circulation Rules (Students): On first 
thought, this may seem a rather pointless item 
to go into a faculty handbook. We have 
found, however, that faculty members tend to 
tell students what they can do in the library 
in terms of what they, the faculty, can do— 
which is not always the same. 
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Faculty Loans: By putting this statement of 
the relatively few restrictions placed on fac- 
ulty loans just after student rules, we empha- 
sized, without coming right out and saying so, 
how much milder these restrictions were. 


Reserve Books: This section started out 
with this statement: 

If you want a number of students to read a 
specific book, passage in a book, or magazine 
article in a rather short period of time, we 
strongly urge that you have it put on reserve— 
and that you do it before you let the students 
know you want them to read it. If you don’t do 
this, the first one who gets it may turn out to be 
the only one. 


Then followed a simple account of the 
method of putting books on reserve. 


Interlibrary Loans: This has always been a 
rather touchy subject with us, as we have 
always had a few teachers who assumed that 
the interlibrary loan system entitled any stu- 
dent at any time to borrow any book from any 
library in the country for any reason whatever. 
In fact, one teacher became so carried away 
with the idea that he once made a class assign- 
ment for each student to discover the name of 
a book the library didn’t have, and to borrow 
it on interlibrary loan, “just for practice!” I 
felt that this subject was important enough to 
occupy almost two of our total of ten pages. 
We included highlights from the interlibrary 
loan code, plus a few lecal ground rules, and 
found it particularly effective to emphasize the 
cost of interlibrary loans, 


Allocation of Book Budget: This, as every 
librarian knows, is a very sensitive area, We 
have no foolproof method (nor, I suspect, 
does any other library), but we felt that an 
explanation of our method of arriving at a 
div'-'2n would be in order. As each school 
has its own method of allocating funds to 
each department, I won't go into detail on 
what we put in the book; it is enough to say 
that the method used should be explained to 
those who are involved in it. It will not com- 
pletely satisfy anybody, but at least it should 
cut down somewhat on the suspicion that it is 
all purely arbitrary (unless, of course, it actu- 
ally is—and in that case the process of trying 
to work out a formal statement of policy may 
encourage the librarian to do his job better in 
this regard). 


Ordering Books: Who selects books for 
ordering? Where should orders be turned in? 
What information is needed before a book 
can be ordered? What is the final date for 
getting in orders? What happens to money 
set aside for books if they are not ordered by 
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this cut-off date? Answering these questions 
has done a great deal toward lessening mis- 
understandings. 


Periodicals: A clear statement of policy with 
regard to periodicals can clear up a great deal 
of misunderstanding in an area in which 
much exists. I think perhaps a quotation of 
our whole statement here might be in order: 


The library currently receives about one thou- 
sand periodicals, of which about 750 are bound. 
Each year some new titles are added, and some 
old ones are dropped, folded up, or combined 
with some others 

Anybody can suggest any new titles that he 
wishes, and all suggestions will be considered— 
bearing in mind the facts of budgetary life. With 
just a few unavoidable exceptions, all subscrip- 
tions are placed through an agency, and in order 
to avoid complete chaos, every possible effort is 
made to have all subscriptions run on a calendar 
year basis. There are only two types of exceptions 
to this: (a) some magazines will only accept sub- 
scriptions on a school year basis; and (b) new 
magazines, which we want to have from the first 
issue, may be started whenever publication begins. 
Under no other circumstances can subscriptions 
be begun after the annual order is placed in the 
fall. Ample opportunity will be provided for you 
to make your requests in plenty of time. 

It should be borne in mind that one of the chief 
values in a Magazine is continuity, and that a 
complete run of fifty volumes is worth much 
more than twice as much as a spotty run of half 
as many. Remember this if you are tempted to 
ask that we flit back and forth between two maga- 
zines which are similar in nature. 


There is a popular notion that magazines are 
worthless, once they become non-current. Actu- 
ally, nothing is further from the truth. A good 
collection of bound periodicals and journals is 
one of the most valuable features of a university 
library—and old magazines are one of the hardest 
of all things to replace. 


Photo-copying Machine: We have a photo- 
copying machine which has proved quite use- 
ful, and a section on its use and the conditions 
under which we can make copies of material 
on it seemed to be desirable. 


Summary of Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion: Our final page was an outline of the 
Dewey classification, giving the ten main 
classifications and the ten main subdivisions 
of each. 

* * *& * & 


Now that it is done, and has been distrib- 
uted and used for a while, how effective is it 
proving? Less than one hundred per cent, I 
am sorry—but not surprised—to say. It has 
cleared up a great many misunderstandings, 
and references to it will clear up a great many 
more. It cost us quite a bit in time, and a 
good deal of money. I am firmly convinced, 
however, that it is one of the most worthwhile 
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projects our library has ever tackled, and Iam 

completely convinced that some kind of adap- 

tation of it, tailored to local needs, would be 
of considerable value in just about any educa- 
tional institution big enough to have a library. 

Several librarians have inquired about the 
possibility of purchasing copies in quantity 
lots for distribution to their faculties; this 
would hardly be advisable as our book relates 
to our library only, and much of what is in- 
formation here would be misinformation 
elsewhere. 

Anyone considering the issuing of a book- 
let of this sort might do well to keep in mind 
several admonitions based in part on our 
experience and in part deriving from perusal 
of several similar publications from other 
libraries: 

1. Don't make it too long. If you do, nobody 
will read it at all. Eliminate all but what 
seems most significant in your situation, 
and concentrate on that. 

Try to compose with a light informal 
touch. Scholarly writing has its place, but 
all too often it turns out to be soporific 
writing. On the other hand, beware of 
excessive “cuteness” or anything that sa- 
vors of “talking down’ to your readers. 
Give some thought to the physical appear- 
ance of the booklet. If it is mimeographed 
(and most of us can't afford an expensive 
printed job), a printed cover, or even a 
well-designed mimeographed cover helps. 
Even using a colored sheet for the cover 
adds to its general effectiveness. 

Send me a copy. This step, of course, 
won't make your handbook any better, but 
it might help bring about some improve- 
ment in the next edition of ours. 





Quote 


Judges, when directing the jury on . . . [obscenity 
cases}, often tell them that they should adopt the 
standards of a grown man, and not the standards 
of an inexperienced child. Nowhere is this ad- 
monition more desirable than where propriety is 
in question, for if the standard in such cases were 
to be set in the nursery, no prosecution for in- 
decency would ever be launched, or would survive 
a moment if it were. In childhood, innocence and 
shamelessness go hand in hand; children have no 
notion of what is shocking and what is not; a 
sense of propriety is the cultured flower of experi- 
ence, of society, of civilization. ... If then civili- 
zation consists as well in the acquisition as in the 
shedding of taboos, it would seem that a society's 
sense of decency is something not to be violated 
rudely, even in the name of “progress.”. . . Indeed, 
it is as much the duty of the state . . . to keep its 
citizens shockable as it is its duty to keep them 
from being shocked—Leading article in "T he 
Times Literary Supplement,” August 4, 1961, 
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Miss Smith and the Library 


“Get the name right,” said Miss Smith. 
“Newman, James R. Newman. And get the 
title right. The World of Mathematics. 
Volume I. The first three chapters by Mon- 
day. That gives you plenty of time because 
it’s only Thursday.” 

She said almost the same thing in the 
second period and again in the fourth 
period. 


HE PUBLIC LIBRARIAN, Mary Johnson, 
even though she knew it was no use, 
said again, “Can’t you get it at your school 
library?” 
“No, ma’am,” said Virginia. “The 
school’s only got one copy of the set and 
the kids are waist deep waiting for that one. 


“Thanks,” said Virginia. “I'll see if Mom 
will drive me over.” 

Mary Johnson sighed, and turned back 
to the growing line at the check-out counter. 
When she looked up a little later, she saw 
three worried-looking youngsters peering 
into the N drawer of the card catalogue. 
Mary Johnson sighed again and engaged in 
a few private thoughts about teachers and 
assignments. 


ISS SMITH, who assigned the outside 
reading in the hard-to-find mathe- 
matics volume, could improve her working 
relationship with the library world. She 
might have taken the school librarian and 


Any chance your copy will be returned this 
week end?” Persistence, thought Virginia. 
That’s what Dad tells me. Persistence will 
win. 


the public librarian into her confidence 
early through long-range planning. 

At the very least, she might have told the 
school librarian and called the public li- 
brarian concerning her assignment on the 
day she decided upon it. She might have 
thought of the inconveniences. and frustra- 


“It’s out to an adult,” said Mary Johnson. 
“If I'd known that there was going to be a 
run on it, I might have been able to get 
another set from the Midvale library.” 

“Do you think they’d have it?” asked 
Virginia hopefully. 


tions ahead for conscientious students, as 
well as the built-in for failure to 
report which she was providing for less 
motivated students. Miss Smith meant well, 
but good intentions must be accompanied 
by good working relationships with those 


alibis 


“Let me find out,” said Mary Johnson. 
She made a brief call, then reported to Vir- 
ginia, “They do have a copy, but there are 
four students over there now trying to read 
it. 


who are responsible for source materials. 





This vignette is from an article by William Van Til, president of the Associ- 
ation for Supervision and Curriculum Development (a department of the National 
Education Association). His article, "How Not to Make an Assignment," appeared 
in the September 1961 NEA Journal, as part of a special "Guide to Assignment 
Making.” The school librarian's problems with mass assignments are also stressed 
in the guide, in an article by Mary Peacock Douglas, supervisor of school libraries 
in Raleigh, North Carolina. 


All over the country libraries, and particularly public libraries, are strained 
almost to breaking point by the irresponsible application of intrinsically welcome 
developments in educational method. But librarians have so far failed to awaken 
in teachers any general sense of the dimensions and urgency of the mass assign- 
ment crisis; the immediate problem is basically one of communication. 


That is why the NEA Journal guide is so noteworthy. Librarians have been 
talking to librarians about the problem, with growing alarm, for five or ten years 
now. "Miss Smith and the Library,” brief though it is, suggests that teachers are 
now beginning to talk to teachers about it. The NEA Journal goes to some 800,000 
members of the Association. 


We echo Mary Frances Kennon's recommendation (page 257) that schoo! li- 
brarians use the “Guide to Assignment Making" as the basis for faculty meetings. 
We suggest that public librarians also read through the guide, and discuss it with 
local teachers and principals. And we would urge ALL librarians who are troubled 
by the problem to write to NEA Journal, to express appreciation for the feature, 
and to ask for further coverage of the subject. The address is 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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The Reading 
of Today’s 
College 


Students 


By Joseph Mersand 


Frances Kacala 


EAN LESTER ASHEIM of the Graduate 

School of Library Science of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago speaks pessimistically of 
the findings of reading research: 

Reporting the findings of research on reading 
is always a thankless task. The findings are in- 
variably discouraging to those who are interested 
in promoting the use of the book. . .” 

The numerous articles listed at the end of 
Dean Asheim’s study represent perhaps the 
most significant studies of the reading of 
American college students in recent decades. 
Yet these studies, intensive as they are with 
respect to a single institution or a group of 
institutions, are limited in scope. Actually, 
no one can speak for the reading tastes and 
habits of the millions of college students in 
our two thousand institutions of higher learn- 
ing. At best, we can speak for only a portion 
of them. 

It occurred to me that a better source of 
information about the reading of today’s col- 
lege students would be the college librarians. 
They have observed reading and circulation 
practices over the recent years, and should 
know something about the types of books 
read and the students who read them. 


All institutions of higher education (2011) 
listed in Part 3 of the Education Directory of 
the U.S. Office of Education for 1959-1960 
were addressed. Each librarian was asked a 
series of six questions about the reading 
habits and tastes of today’s college students. 
They were invited to comment freely, and 
hundreds of frank and perceptive comments 
were made. A total of 467 librarians replied, 
or representatives of 23.22% of all our col- 
leges. It is probable that their views represent 
the largest collection of its kind ever made, 
and as such they deserve careful consider- 
ation. The questions and the replies follow. 


QUESTION ONE: Are college students 
reading more or fewer books, other 
than their required textbooks, than 
their predecessors of ten, twenty, or 
thirty years ago, depending upon your 
own association with college students P 


Uncertain 
38 (10.57%) 


Fewer 
75 (20.08%) 


More 
230 (64.06% ) 


Related* Total No Data 
16 (4.45%) 359 108 





an Asheim's paper on "A Survey 
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Ann Arbor, University of Michigan 
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Representative Comments 


JAMES E. SKIPPER, THE UNIVERSITY OF CON- 
NECTICUT, STORRS, CONNECTICUT: With the 
improvement of library facilities and admission 
standards, it has been my observation that dur- 
ing the past ten years students are reading 
more and better books. This general statement 
does not apply in institutions with an inade- 
quate number of books, or where the faculty 
does not encourage reading. I don’t believe 
that individual motivation to read has in- 
creased, but this factor can be influenced by 
proper encouragement. 


FREDERICK L, TAFT, CASE INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, CLEVELAND, OHIO: Case students 
read more books than they did 20 years ago 
because we make them do so, because we have 
more books in our library from which to select 
reading, and because engineering students seem 
to me to be more conscious of the necessity of 
reading now than then. Also. . . the students 
coming to engineering schools today are less 
narrowly interested. 


QUESTION Two: Are they reading more 
of the quality non-fiction books than 
before (i.e. ten, twenty, or thirty years 
ago) ? 


Uncertain 
43 (12.39%) 


Yes No 
241 (69.45%) 57 (16.42%) 


Related Total No Data 
6 (1.72%) 347 120 


Representative Comments 


Mrs. DorotHy A. BRADLEY, THE 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, ELSAH, ILLINOIS: 
They are reading more quality non-fiction 
books for two reasons: first, we have a younger 
faculty who are reading themselves and discuss- 
ing and recommending these books; second, 
more is being demanded of the students in 
the form of term papers or research writing. 


PRINCIPIA 


NoraH E. 
Los ANGELES, 


JONES, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
CALIFORNIA: As_ simple 
pleasure-reading has declined, partly due to 
pressures of other time-consuming commit- 
ments, non-fiction has come to constitute the 
major part of the college student's reading. 
The authoritativeness and practical applicabil- 
ity of the non-fiction are qualities which are 
more likely to be valued than literary style. 


ALEX Ross, MENLO SCHOOL AND COLLEGE, 
MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA: The reading of 
quality non-fiction is at an all-time low in my 
experience. 


QUESTION THREE: Has the availability 
of the quality paperbacks made any 
impact upon their reading habits? 


Uncertain 
32 (9.01%) 


Yes No 

275 (77.465% ) 44 (12.39%) 
Related Total No Data 
4 (1.12%) 355 112 
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Representative Comments 


H. L. BoisEN, BUTLER UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA: The availability of 
paperbacks has made a difference in the buying 
of books; who can say if it has made an impact 
upon reading? I knGw some people who do 
wishful buying but never get to reading. 


MarvVIN W. CRAGUN, SACRAMENTO City COL- 
LEGE, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA: What little 
interest is shown in the non-fiction field is 
attributable, I believe, to the reprints now 
available of standard titles in quality paper- 
backs. These have also helped to reawaken an 
interest in the better fiction. 


Frep W. HANES, INDIANA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA: Very 
little. Students with intellectual interests—a 
small minority of American college students— 
find the quality paperbacks a means to an in- 
expensive personal library. The average stu- 
dent's reading habits have not yet been 


affected. 


HUGH MONTGOMERY, UNIVERSITY OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS: The 
inexpensive paperback has helped the teaching 
program in providing worthwhile books in 
quantity and has brought back into print a 
number of worthwhile . . . classics. 


JoHN W. PATTILLO, GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, ATLANTA, GEORGIA: We be- 
lieve that paperbacks have made a substantial 
impact on student reading habits. Our college 
bookstore stocks a wide variety and we are in 
the process of establishing a paperback collec- 
tion in the library, The aim of this collection 
will be to provide additional copies of popular 
books and the classics and to provide books 
which we would not normally buy in hard back 
editions. We would not be doing this if the 
interest did not warrant it. 


QUESTION Four: On the basis of your 
experience, would you say that college 
students today have better tastes in 
reading than before? 


About 
the Same 


26 (7.71%) 


Uncertain 
40 (11.86% 


Yes No 


133 (39.46%) 107 (31.69%) 


Related Total No Data 


31 (9.11%) 33 130 


Representative Comments 
MARVIN, W. CRAGUN, SACRAMENTO City COL- 
LEGE, CALIFORNIA: I should say that college 
students today have less good taste than those 
of a generation ago, poorer judgment, and only 
a small spoonful of imagination. 


Mrs. KENT M. DALE, PALO VERDE COLLEGE, 
BLYTHE, CALIFORNIA: . I find this trend: 
our superior students read good books and 
have good habits; our average students would 
like to read more but because of regular school 

work and the pressure of outside activities 

have little time for reading; our poor students 
seldom read anything they are not compelled 
to read. 
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Ett M. OBoLER, IDAHO STATE COLLEGE, Poca- 
TELLO, IDAHO: In general, I would say that 
college students definitely do have better tastes 
in reading than the group which was attend- 
ing college during the late 40’s and early 50's. 
Part of this is due to the paperback habit, 
part... to better college libraries, and part . . . 
to more inspiration by college faculty toward 
good reading. 


HN Cook WYLLIE, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA: No. There are 
vastly more students who read, but to compare 
the huadreds who read widely 30 years ago 
with the thousands who read widely today 
shows nothing in favor of either group. Stu- 
dents naturally trying to participate in the 
spirit and vivacity of their own age, tend to be 
enamoured of the contemporary, and your 
question therefore boils down to whether con- 
temporary literature is better than X number 
of years ago. I personally think it is neither 
better nor worse, only more contemporary. 


QueEsTION Five: Do you believe that 
college students are developing life- 
time habits of reading good books for 
their pleasure, their self-improvement, 
their search for the better things in 
life P 


Yes No Uncertain 
199 (57.69%) 102 (29.56%) 31 (8.98%) 


Related Total No Data 
13 (3.76%) 345 122 


Representative Comments 


Fred W. HANES, INDIANA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA: I am sad 
to say that I do not. A single answer cannot 
serve satisfactorily in this case. Some students 
are developing the qualities you mentioned. 
However . . . the great majority are not. As 
colleges tend toward more specialized voca- 
tional teaching, we are creating a generation 
of the “educated” who are cultural juveniles. 


Ett M. OBOLER, IDAHO STATE COLLEGE, Poca- 
TELLO, IDAHO: I believe that college students 
today are developing good lifetime habits of 
reading, and that the biggest surprise of the 
60's and the ‘70's will be the steadily rising 
quality of the books read by the adults who 
are now in college 


VIRGINIA LEE WILCOX, COLORADO SCHOOL OF 
MINES, GOLDEN, COLORADO: I do believe that 
college students today are jal a lifetime 
reading habits judging from the titles and sub- 
ject matter selected by our students in addition 
to their required reading . . . We realize 
that engineering schools, and we are no excep- 
tion, are becoming increasingly aware of the 
need for professional engineers with a balanced 
educational background, and since much of this 
cannot be obtained in the technical curriculum, 
the library attempts to give opportunity to 
round out and encourage the non-technical in- 
terests and reading for self-improvement and 
social development. 
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Dr. Mersand is Chairman of the Eng- 
lish Department at Jamaica High 
School, New York City, and a Junior 
Past President of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. The material 
in this article is part of a study pub- 
lished this March by the Chilton 
Company, under the title Attitudes 
Toward English Teaching. Dr. Mer- 
sand's investigations have not been 
limited to college librarians; he has 
also queried the managers of college 
book stores (see College Store Jour- 
nal, Fall 1960), members of the Amer- 
ican Booksellers Association (see ABA 
Newsletter Autumn | 960), and public 
librarians (see the New York City 
Board of Education's High Points, 
June 1960). 











QUESTION Six: Do you agree with the 
current criticism of the poor reading 
habits of college students we so often 
read in the popular magazines? 


Yes No Uncertain 
173 (51.03%) 114 (33.64%) 11 (3.24%) 


Related Total No Data 
41 (12.09%) 339 126 


Representative Comments 


H. L. Botson, BUTLER UNIVERSITY, INDIAN- 
APOLIS, INDIANA: No, I do not agree with the 
current criticism of poor reading habits among 
college students as a generalization. We are 
getting poor readers who formerly did not go 
to college, and we must do what we can for 
them. It makes a good topic for sensational 
journalism. 


MARVIN W. CRAGUN, SACRAMENTO City COL- 
LEGE, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA: I certainly 
do. They just cannot read—let’s face it. They 
cannot read fast enough to do college work, . . . 
They are not thorough enough to assimilate 
the ideas read, so they are bored. The way has 
been made too easy and the textbooks piled 
too high for them to get an education. 


Ext M. OBOLER, IDAHO STATE COLLEGE, Poca- 
TELLO, IDAHO: I disagree with the current 
criticism of the poor reading habits of college 
students, which I believe are based on limited 
sampling and a predisposition to pessimism. 
True, our college students do not do the kind 
of reading that is done at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, but then there is a much greater per- 
centage of American students attending college 
than in England, and those who do have sur- 
prisingly good taste. 


JOHN A. SPERRY, JR., CULVER-STOCKTON COL- 
LEGE, CANTON, Missouri: Yes, I agree very 
much with the current criticism of the poor 
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reading habits of college students and feel 
that it reaches the proportion of a national 
disgrace. 

JOHN Cook WyLLigz, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA: I have not seen 
the criticism, perhaps because I don’t read the 
right magazines, I am, however, familiar with 
the statistical fact that 15% of American col- 
lege students never check a book out of their 
college library. I can say that this percentage 
in this University coincides with the slightly 
larger percentage of those who fail to com- 
plete the academic requirements successfully. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although less than a quarter of the colleges 
and universities in the country responded to 
the inquiries, forty-one states were repre- 
sented, plus Washington, D.C., the Canal 
Zone, and Puerto Rico. Large universities as 
well as colleges with a few hundred students; 
state universities as well as private sectarian 
colleges; old as well as new colleges were 
represented. In short, what we have is as 
complete a sampling of the opinion of college 
librarians as is available anywhere. The 
following conclusions are based on_ this 
sampling. 

1. The majority of the college librarians 
believe that present-day college students are 
reading more non-required books than their 
predecessors of ten, twenty or thirty years ago. 
This is almost the exact percentage of com- 
mercial booksellers who believe that students 
are buying more books. 

2. The majority of the college librarians 
(69.45%) believe that present-day college 
students are reading more quality non-fiction 
than their predecessors. 

3. More than three-quarters of the college 
librarians believe that the availability of 
quality paperbacks has made an impact upon 
the reading habits of present-day college 
students. 


4. Almost forty percent of the librarians 
believe that today’s college students have bet- 
ter taste in reading. Thirty-one percent be- 
lieve that their taste is worse. 

5. The majority of the college librarians 
believe that present-day students are develop- 
ing lifetime habits of reading good books. 

6. The majority of the college librarians 
agree with the criticism of poor reading 
habits, although the reasons vary. More than 
a third do not agree. 

It is of some interest to compare the replies 
to questions 3-6 as given by the managers of 
college bookstores, managers of commercial 
bookstores, and college librarians. 


NOVEMBER 1961 


Question 3—Paperbacks 
Yes 


College bookstore managers ....... 
Commercial bookstore managers .. . 
College librarians 


97% 
78% 
77.46% 


Question 4—Better Taste in Reading 


Yes 

College bookstore managers 
Commercial bookstore managers . 
College librarians 


49.37% 
39.46% 


Question 5—Lifetime Habits of 
Reading 
Yes 


College bookstore managers 
Commercial bookstore managers . 
College librarians 


Question 6—Criticism of Reading 
Yes 


College bookstore managers ... 
Commercial bookstore managers 


College librarians 51.03% 


Some interesting contradictions seem to 
exist in these replies. Although the majority 
of the librarians believe that our present-day 
students read more books, read more quality 
non-fiction, and are developing lifetime read- 
ing habits, 51% still agree with the criticism 
in the public press. All three groups of re- 
spondents agree on the impact of the quality 
paperbacks. 

Many of the librarians explained their 
answers in considerable detail, as the brief 
excerpts above suggest. They indicate some 
of the beliefs librarians hold concerning the 
relationship between methods of instruction 
and the use of books from the college library; 
the effect of the personality of the instructor 
and his attitude to reading upon the reading 
of his students; the relationship between the 
charging system of the library and the read- 
ing habits of the borrowers; the effect of 
movies and television upon reading (interest- 
ing differences of view are expressed); and 
the availability of plenty of good books. 





Quote 


Librarians are duly concerned as to the quality 
of the average children’s book being released. 
The quantity presents no cause for fear, except 
perhaps, to those responsible for bibliographical 
control; but too often it seems that a book passes 
review and takes its place on our shelves, not be- 
cause it is considered edifying, or useful, or even 
specially entertaining, but because it will provide 
reading without harmful influence—Edith Sullivan 
in “The Informer,’ publication of the Rochester, 
New York, Public Library, October 17, 1960. 
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THIRD IN A SERIES: 





DEMONSTRATIONS AND... 


THE CREATIVE ELEWENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By Georgia Cole 


HEN MARY GAVER’S Every Child Needs 

a School Library) was published, li- 
brarians were provided with a slogan which 
could be used again and again in promoting 
elementary school libraries. A simple state- 
ment of fact, the message is equally clear to 
educators and lay people. Yet, in achieving 
a school library for every child, school sys- 
tems seem to move at the proverbial snail's 
pace, 

This is an account of the way in which 
two school systems in Indiana got elementary 
school libraries at something faster than a 
snail's pace. In each system, a library was 
established in a single elementary school with 
trained library personnel to demonstrate a 
good school library program. 

The idea was conceived in the summer of 
1959 when Indiana school librarians were 
feeling very discouraged about elementary 
school libraries—or the lack of them. The 
picture was grim. With some few excep- 
tions, elementary libraries simply had not de- 
veloped in the state. 





Mrs. Cole is Director, Division of School 
Libraries and Teaching Materials, Indiana 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
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Administrators who were being encour- 
aged to establish elementary libraries often 
asked: ““Where in Indiana can I visit the 
kind of libraries you are describing ?’’ Where 
indeed! Even the laboratory schools in In- 
diana do not have elementary libraries with 
full-time librarians. 

About ten years ago, the Indiana School 
Librarians Association urged the state col- 
leges and universities where laboratory 
schools are located to develop model ele- 
mentary school libraries. Considerable inter- 
est was evidenced, but, as is often the case, 
no action was taken. 

In the summer of 1959, then, establishing 
an elementary school library to serve as a 
demonstration seemed of first importance. 


Indian Creek 


What looked impossible in June had be- 
come reality by fall. In September 1959, an 
elementary school library was established at 
the Indian Creek School in the Metropolitan 
School District of Lawrence Township 
(greater Indianapolis). The Indiana De- 
partment of Public Instruction cooperated 
with the school system in establishing the 
library. A librarian was employed to serve 
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the school full-time. The building, which 
was new, included a library room furnished 
with attractive library furniture. The princi- 
pal, the superintendent, other staff members, 
and the school board entered enthusiastically 
into the project. 

The demonstration was planned as a three- 
year project, and everyone involved thought 
of the development of the school library 
there as a building process. Every effort was 
made to keep the library from being termed 
“model,” for it certainly was not that. It 
did not meet the ALA quantitative standards 
for school libraries in several respects. The 
library program however was planned accord- 
ing to the pattern described in Standards for 
School Library Programs. 

It was recognized that the librarian would 
face several immediate problems—convinc- 
ing teachers of the superiority of the central 
library to classroom collections; demonstrat- 
ing to teachers that a librarian is essential to 
the library and the school; assisting teachers 
and pupils in using an unfamiliar collection; 
converting some teachers to the use of library 
materials as well as textbooks; demonstrating 
to the faculty and administration as well as 
to school people throughout the state that 
every elementary school needs a library. 

Time, then, would be needed for the li- 
brarian to develop a first-rate library pro- 
gram. 

During the summer, a staff of librarians 
and clerks worked at assembling the begin- 
ning collection of materials so that the library 
could open on the day school began or shortly 
after. Fortunately the school system provides 
centralized processing and cataloging. Thus 
it was possible even in the first year for the 
librarian to devote the full school day to 
work with teachers and children. 

If the library was to have an impact on 
the school, the materials collection needed 
to be sufficiently large, well-balanced, and 
strong in all areas to meet the reference and 
enrichment needs of the faculty and pupils 
from the very beginning. As is the case with 
most new schools, Indian Creek’s initial col- 
lection of about 1,500 books was not large 
enough to provide for the needs of the library 
program envisioned for the 650 pupils and 
twenty teachers. The Indiana State Library 
provided a loan of 1,200 books to help meet 
these needs while the school was building its 
own collection. 

The first purpose of the Department of 
Public Instruction was to establish a good 
library program for demonstration purposes. 
If it were to be successful, it must illustrate 
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This article is one of a series on 
“The Creative Elementary School 
Library” edited by Jean Lowrie. 
Dr. Lowrie is Professor, Depart- 
ment of Librarianship, Western 
Michigan University, editor of 
School Libraries, and author of 
Elementary School Libraries 
(Scarecrow, 1961). 











the value of an elementary library to the 
faculty, pupils, and parents at Indian Creek 
and throughout the Lawrence school system. 
It was not expected that the program 
would have any great statewide effect for 
some time. That it would have great impact 
in the school system was anticipated, and 
those responsible for the establishment of the 
library waited with some trepidation to see 
just what the outcome would be. 

At the end of the first year, the school 
board adopted the policy of providing full 
library service for all elementary as well as 
secondary schools. When school opened in 
the fall of 1960, there was a full-time pro- 
fessional librarian in every elementary school 
(except two small schools, soon to be aban- 
doned, which shared a librarian). The system 
now adds one new elementary school each 


year. Each new school opens with a library 
staffed by a full-time librarian. The budget 
for library materials has been inc reased sub- 
stantially during the last two years. 


Terre Haute 


Although the program at Indian Creek 
was still in its infancy, it was felt that the 
undertaking had been successful and was 
worth trying again in another part of the 
state. For several reasons, Terre Haute was 
chosen as the site of the second demonstra- 
tion. The James Whitcomb Riley School,* 
with an enrollment of approximately 270 
pupils, was selected for the demonstration. 
As at Indian Creek, members of the adminis- 
trative staff in Terre Haute were enthusiastic 
and helpful. Once again the emphasis was 
on the library program, and its development 
by a professionally trained school librarian. 

Centralized processing and cataloging are 
not provided in the Terre Haute schools. 
The librarian was employed during the sum- 
mer of 1960 in organizing the library col- 





* The James Whitcomb Riley School in Terre 
Haute has been renamed the Benjamin Franklin 
School. The change reflects no lack of love for the 
Hoosier poet. Reorganization of the school system 
had brought two Riley schools into the same system. 
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“Individualized 
Reading" at 


Indian Creek. 
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lection. Clerical assistance was available then 
and throughout the school year. Technical 
processes were streamlined so that they would 
occupy as little of the librarian’s time as 
possible. 

Hardly had news of the establishment of 
the library at Riley begun to spread when an 
outgrowth of the demonstration was evident. 
At the beginning of the second semester, a 
professional librarian was employed for a 
second elementary school in the same system. 

Events moved rapidly in Terre Haute. In 
the November election, citizens approved a 
single school district for the entire county in 
which Terre Haute is located. The Metro- 
politan School District of Vigo County, now 
one of the largest school systems in the state, 
began operation on January 1, 1961. As one 
of the first counties to consolidate all school 
districts under a recent school seorganization 
law, the system was to become an example 
to other school systems in the state. It was 
fortunate that the second demonstration li- 
brary was located in the school system to 
which all Indiana was now looking. 

School libraries were an important con- 
sideration in the many studies which were 
conducted by the Vigo County system in 
the early months of 1961. By the end of the 
school year, a committee had studied the 
school library needs of the system and had 
presented its findings and recommendations 
to the board. The board approved a plan 
which includes the creation of the position 
of school library supervisor for the system; 
withdrawal of the public library from school 
service at the elementary level; replacement 
of public library branches located in junior 
high schools with school libraries; establish- 
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ment of a library in every new school and in 
three elementary schools each year until every 
school has a library; and an annual increase in 
the library materials budget until the recom- 
mendations of the AASL are reached. 


It is apparent that the two libraries have 
successfully demonstrated a good school li- 
brary program in the schools in which they 
were located. How successful have they been 
in bringing about interest in and establish- 
ment of elementary libraries throughout the 
state? Of course it is too early to judge. 
There are indications that rapid growth in 
elementary school libraries in Indiana is im- 
minent. If this growth takes place, it will no 
doubt have resulted fundamentally from the 
public’s concern with improved instruction. 

Just now, however, elementary libraries 
seem to be infectious. A look at the Indiana 
elementary school library map shows that 
school systems in which there has been action 
on elementary libraries are clustered around 
the systems in which the demonstration and 
other elementary libraries are located. 


The kind of impact which the demonstra- 
tion libraries are having on other school sys- 
tems was shown at the recent dedication of 
a new elementary school in a rapidly grow- 
ing school system, which has one elementary 
school now but expects to have eight by 1970. 
Throughout the program, reference was 
made again and again to the library and its 
importance. In his dedicatory remarks, the 
president of the school board said, ‘In plan- 
ning for our library, we went to our neigh- 
bors at Lawrence. From them we learned 
that an elementary school library is essential 
and that there is no library program unless 
there is a librarian.” 
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Future teachers are learning about elemen- 
tary libraries from the two demonstrations 
even though they are not located in labora- 
tory schools. The principal at Indian Creek 
teaches education classes in Butler Univer- 
sity's evening and summer program. Terre 
Haute is a college town, the home of Indiana 
State College. Future teachers are frequent 
visitors at the demonstration library there. 
The most popular guest speaker at Indiana 
State College elementary education classes 
this past summer was the librarian from Riley 
School. 

Pleased as Indiana school librarians are 
with school library development in the two 
school systems in which the demonstrations 
are located, they know that the influence of 
the demonstrations should not be overesti- 
mated. Many factors contributed to the re- 
sults achieved. Of most importance was the 
fact that the superintendents in both systems 
were keenly interested in elementary school 
libraries, and wanted them even before the 
demonstrations were established. In each 
case, library quarters had been provided in 
new buildings—evidence of interest on the 
part of a number of people. In Lawrence, 
the high school librarian had worked for ten 
years toward the development of elementary 
libraries and had made significant advances. 
The head of the public library at Terre Haute 
and library science faculty members at In- 
diana State College had long promoted ele- 
mentary libraries for the city. The principal 
in each of the schools was enthusiastic about 
the demonstration and did everything pos- 
sible to see that the library was an integral 
part of the school program. The elementary 
supervisor at Terre Haute and the curriculum 
director at Lawrence gave the finest support 
to the programs. 


Outside influences were at work too. The 
current emphasis on improving instruction 
was a force in these two school systems as 
elsewhere. The publication of Standards for 
School Library Programs and the state and 
national implementation programs have 
played their part. 

To those involved in the projects, however, 
the premise on which they were established 
has been strengthened: that a community to 
which the value of an elementary school 
library program has been demonstrated will 
provide the staff, materials, and quarters 
necessary for such a program. Of course, the 
program cannot be demonstrated unless there 
is a full-time librarian. And the program 
must be effective it is to prove its value. 
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The Intelligent Rendezvous 
By Clarence W. Moore 


I LOOK AT A LIBRARY from the consumer's 

angle and it leaves me perplexed. For many 
years during my childhood, enough years ago, 
I haunted our public library at Jackson, Michi- 
gan, and remember well the pointed slam- 
ming of windows, the clearing of librarians’ 
throats, the concise unspoken orders that pre- 
saged (at about 8:53 P.M.) the nine o'clock 
closing hour. From that day on it has struck 
me that libraries have missed their basic func- 
tion, which is to make people enjoy books and 
libraries. 

Why cannot the public library be some 
place to go to spend the evening? Why can’t 
a teen-ager say to his girl friend: “Let's go to 
the library,” just as he would say: “Let's go 
to the movie?” 

He can’t because (a) the library is closed 
and (b) the girl would never speak to him 
again if he did. 

I suggest some simple remedies. First, li 
braries would stay open until midnight at 
least. If this means staying closed in the 
mornings, so be it. 

Then people would be able to think of the 
library as an intelligent rendezvous. But late 
hours answer only half of the problem. 
People who stay out for the evening want to 
be entertained. So there should be reading 
rooms where conversations are permitted and 
encouraged during the evenings; a soft drink 
and sandwich bar in the basement; a social 
room with coffee available; and visiting paint- 
ers, teachers, thinkers, civic leaders, who don’t 
come to give a speech but just to chat in 
conversational groups. Now I can see the 
young man asking his date to spend the eve- 
ning at the library without losing out in the 
romance. 

It has always seemed to me absurdly obvi- 
ous that a slight modification of working 
hours could make some library and some li- 
brarian the sensation of the United States. 
and at the same time usher in a new concept 
of what a library is for. Is it too much to 
expect professional librarians themselves to 
fight for a more complete utilization of the 
facilities which the public has seen fit to place 
in their hands? 





Mr. Moore is publisher of the Times of Havana, 
now appearing in Miami as a weekly. The news- 
paper was cited in 1959 as one of the two Havana 
newspapers to refuse all subsidies from Batista, and 
in 1960, by the Inter-American Press Association, 
for its “courageous stand against the Castro dic- 
tatorship.” 
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A LIBRARIAN’S 
LIBRARY 





By Ruth Shapiro 








LIBRARY WITH WINDOWS, and engi- 

neered ventilation (rather than the 
present open-door policy which allows all 
the dirt from Wabash Avenue to blow in 
with seasonal regularity )—these prosaic im- 
provements are among those which the ALA 
headquarters staff is looking forward to in 
the new building. 

A library with windows and ventilation 
may not seem particularly noteworthy to 
many librarians, but to those of us in the 
headquarters library, moving from this for- 
mer ballroom of the old McCormick man- 
sion, where we have neither, it will be an 
earth-shaking event. 

Not only will our space double in the new 
building, but the entire concept of the head- 
quarters library is in the process of develop- 
ing to fit the move. This gradual evolution 
is beginning to raise questions like: What is 
the ALA headquarters library? What does it 
do? What materials does it have? What is 
the work of the staff ? 

Since we are a library for librarians, I have 
been surprised at the number of requests we 
get for material other than that concerning 
the profession. Among such requests in the 
past year was one for a book list on sub- 
marines and welding, one on bookkeeping as 
a career, another on Max Eastman’s theory of 
humor, and a plea for material on the rela- 
tive merits of increasing or decreasing the 
number of counties in Florida. 

Because the Association is much more in- 
terested in strengthening the local and state 
libraries than in answering questions for in- 
dividual patrons on subjects outside our field, 
these requests are answered with a suggestion 





Miss Shapiro is Librarian at American 
Library Association headquarters. The draw- 
ing is an architect's impression of what the 
new library will look like. 
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that the questioner apply to his local or state 
library for the information. And we give the 
address of the state library. 

We are, first of all, collectors of all mate- 
rials—past and present published by ALA. 
When the new building is completed, our 
archives, which are now housed in an over- 
heated, badly lighted and unventilated sec- 
tion of the basement, will be organized so 
that they can be examined and used by those 
who need them. This new section will be 
equipped with tables so that the material can 
be used with comfort and efficiency. 

Our library is and should be primarily a 
working collection—not one for research, ex- 
cept on the Association itself. The collection 
should be broad enough to cover all phases 
of ALA’s work. 

One of the largest collections in the library 
is of library periodical literature. We receive 
approximately 300 general library periodi- 
cals, many of which are bound. This includes 
periodicals published in the United States 
and in other English-speaking countries. 
We receive a few foreign language periodi- 
cals which are kept only if they are indexed 
in Library Literature. Another large collec- 
tion is made up of the publications of state 
library agencies and state associations. These 
are very important to the work of the Associ- 
ation. Among other things, this collection 
helps us to keep up-to-date with officers of 
associations and personnel of libraries. 


One of our most popular specialties is the 
survey. As libraries plan surveys, we get re- 
quests for similar projects completed at other 
libraries. College and university libraries fre- 
quently publish theses and material on sub- 
jects of great professional importance. This 
is, of course, especially true of library 


schools. This material is collected as com- 
pletely as possible and treated so that it is 
available when needed. Theses dealing with 
various phases of library science will in 
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future be collected on microfilm, since the li- 
brary is now the proud owner of a microfilm 
reader. Another plan is to cooperate with 
various divisions of the Association, particu- 
larly the Library Education Division, in the 
collection of syllabi of the various library 
schools. 

Many libraries throughout the world send 
us their annual reports. These range in form 
from a simple mimeographed or typed sheet 
to elaborately illustrated, printed publica- 
tions. We even have one annual report on 
film. The interest in annual reports centers 
much more on format than on the informa- 
tion included. 

The last few years have seen an extraordi- 
nary increase in the building of new libraries. 
Libraries all over the country turn to head- 
guarters for help when they are planning to 


build, beginning with the campaign to raise: 


funds, through bond issues, tax increases and 
personal donations, up to and through the 
dedication of the new building. The library, 
for and with the assistance of the Library 
Administration Division, the American Asso- 
ciation of School Libraries and the Associa- 
tion of College and Research Libraries, col- 
lects available material in the form of state- 
ments of need, examples of fund campaigns, 
pictures and slides of buildings during and 


after completion, samples of programs for 
dedicatory functions, etc. 


After the Ball 


Now that we have some idea of what is in 
the present library, let's take an advance view 
of the new library. It is to cover two-thirds 
of the fourth floor of what we on the staff 
call the North-South Building. The physical 
arrangement of this floor will make it pos- 
sible for the librarian to have a small office 
and there will be a workroom separate from 
the library proper. This will, we hope, make 
it possible to keep the appearance of the 
library much more attractive than is possible 
under current crowded conditions. 

Since this room is being built as a library 
rather than as a ballroom, it will, of course, 
be somewhat more suitably arranged. A 
small drafty orchestra balcony may be ro- 
mantic, and may make a place for storing 
periodicals, but it adds little to efficiency. 

The new room, as planned now, will have 
low stacks reaching out from the wall. Be- 
tween the windows we hope to have a few 
carrels to make the work of ALA's staff or 
others more convenient. At the north end 
we plan an attractive reading area, with the 
current professional literature conveniently 
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The new ALA headquarters 


displayed. Librarians realize the need for 
attractive and easily accessible material to en- 
courage readers. Even librarians—and espe- 
cially those at headquarters—will find read- 
ing professional literature more inviting in 
comfortable and attractive quarters. 

Under our present ee an the only 
available spot in the building where staff 
meetings and conferences can be held is 
around the one large table in the library. 
There are times when these meetings inter- 
fere with the work of the library staff. Fortu- 
nately, the new building will have provisions 
for these meetings, in an adequate staff 
lounge or in the board room. 

Some of the material now kept on open 
shelves for occasional use will be relegated 
to the new archives area, which will be easily 
accessible. Although this area will be in the 
basement, adequate lighting and ventilation, 
and a work table, will make it possible to 
work in comfort. 

We will be implementing, at last, a recom- 
mendation of the Committee on ALA Archi- 
val and Library Materials: that the archives 
of all divisions, boards, round tables, com- 
mittees, etc., be adequately processed and 
housed. (This, of course, will necessitate 
cooperation on the part of these ALA organi- 
zations in seeing to it that their papers are 
sent to headquarters. ) 

All this is what headquarters staff, and 
particularly headquarters library staff, are 
looking forward to when the new building 
is completed. Recently a librarian from a city 
library was looking up some material in our 
library and we talked about what the new 
building would mean. As he said, an organi- 
zation like ours wants close at hand a tangible 
model of the ideal for which it stands. We 
sincerely hope the new building will make it 
possible for the membership to point with 
pride to ours—a model librarian’s library. 
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CIRCULATION 
CONTROL 


Lazslo Hege 


two reviews by Helen T. Geer 


Editor of Library Literature, and author of Charging Systems (ALA, 1955). 


GEORGE Fry & Associates, INc. Study of Circulation Control Systems: Public Libraries, 
College and University Libraries, Special Libraries. (LTP Publications, Number 1). Chicago, 
Library Technology Project of the American Library Association and the Council on Library 


Resources, Inc., 1961. 


138p. $2.50 (Circulation Selection Manuals for Public, College and 


University, and Special Libraries are available separately at .75 each.) 


Hocc, F. N., W. J. MattHews, and T. E. A. VERITY. 


Report on a Survey Made of 


Book Charging Systems at Present in Use in England. London, The Library Association, 


1961. Unpaged. 18s. 


LTHOUGH THESE TWO SURVEYS of circu- 
lation control systems, carried on at 
practically the same time, differ in many re- 
spects, they show basically the same purpose. 
Both seek to describe available systems in 
terms that will enable librarians to judge their 
suitability to their own requirements. The 
English study was conducted by a team of 
three men—one a librarian and library school 
instructor, and the other two “work study 
experts’’—al] members of the Department of 
Industrial Administration a* the Manchester 
College of Science and Technology. The 
grant given for the study by the Library 
Association was £150 (about $435). 

This English survey is a straightforward 
presentation of the routines involved in the 
charging, discharging, renewing and reserv- 
ing of books, together with an outline of the 
advantages and disadvantages of each system 
and suggestions for improving the proce- 
dures. Nine systems are described: Browne, 
Reverse Browne, Token, Mixed Browne and 
Token, Photographic (Recordak), Punched 
Card, Audio, and Bookamatic. A 33-page 
section is devoted to time studies of the 
routines involved in each system examined. 
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Visits were made to 19 libraries, all but one 
of them public libraries (although the inten- 
tion in the beginning had been to visit all 
types of libraries to ‘try to assess and com- 
pare the various systems in use’’). 

It is impossible to compare the British and 
American studies directly, since the latter is 
so much more extensive and detailed. We 
had more systems to be studied, and more 
money to study them with. We can, how- 
ever, congratulate our British colleagues not 
only for making a start in surveying their 
circulation procedures, but for the experi- 
ments they have made in adapting existing 
circulation control systems to their own li- 
brary situations. We hope that they will con- 
tinue to do so and will extend their studies 
to include college and special libraries. 


HE AMERICAN STUDY was conducted by 

George Fry & Associates, management 
consultants, under the auspices of the ALA 
Library Technology Project and the Council 
on Library Resources (which furnished the 
original grant of $77,250, with additional 
sums added for further expenses). The pur- 
pose was “to undertake a comprehensive, 
nation-wide study of circulation control sys- 
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tems for the purpose of identifying the most 
effective systems and developing new adapta- 
tions designed to assist librarians in this im- 
portant area of operation.”’ An advisory com- 
mittee of six librarians worked with the 
consultants from the beginning to the final 
report. Material was gathered from visits to 
a selected number of libraries (173 public, 
19 college and university, and 12 special), 
representing “various operating conditions, 
such as size of library and type of circulation 
system’; from questionnaires sent to 4,585 
public, college and university librarians; and 
from discussions with members of the advi- 
sory committee, the staff of LTP, and librar- 
ians throughout the country. 

Certain general objectives were set up: 
“(1) to analyze the components of existing 
circulation control systems and of new sys- 
tems and devices in the process of develop- 
ment; (2) to search for and develop im- 
provements in these components; (3) to 
combine components to achieve the maxi- 
mum in simplicity, economy, and flexibility 
consistent with effective control; (4) to pre- 
sent the findings and recommendations in 
such a form as to make them readily appli- 
cable to library operations by any interested 
and qualified librarian in public, college, 
university, or special libraries.'’ These objec- 
tives have been carried out completely, 

The study was limited to operations of 
registration, charging and discharging, over- 
dues, reserves, circulation statistics and re- 
lated practices and policies. Cost and time 
studies of existing charging systems were 
conducted in a selected number of libraries. 
Discussions with equipment manufacturers 
were carried on to “obtain cost information 
and recommendations for the use of their 
materials and equipment and to learn of any 
future development plans that might help 
in improving library circulation routines.” 

The thoroughness of the study has pro- 
duced an exhaustive and detailed report, in- 
cluding do-it-yourself manuals for public 
libraries, college and university libraries (ap- 
plicable to school libraries also), and special 
libraries. 

The main report gives a clear analysis of 
procedures used in 28 circulation systems 
now in use. What is more important, how- 
ever, are the conclusions as to the most eco- 
nomical systems from the points of view of 
public, college, university, and special librar- 
ies and the recommendations for selecting a 
circulation system which will meet specific 
conditions in these libraries. There is also a 
chapter on future mec hanization— including 
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the Regiscope Photocharger and the so-called 
“Little Giant” (a project of LTP itself )— 
both of which were shown at the 1961 ALA 
conference—and other projected machines 
and services. The tables and charts covering 
many aspects of circulation work are of great 
practical value. 

Of particular interest, especially to librar- 
ians contemplating a change in their circu- 
lation procedures, are the three how-to-do-it 
manuals referred to above. They cover not 
only procedures (with variations) for each 
system, but also costs in terms of staff time, 
equipment and materials, including servicing 
and renting of machines. In addition, the 
manuals include work sheets with instructions 
for cost comparisons between systems under 
the conditions peculiar to one’s own library. 

This study is the first objective and com- 
plete analysis of circulation control systems 
that has ever been made. It does not answer 
in so many words the perennial question, 
“What charging system should I install in 
my library?’’ But the answer is there for any- 
one willing to do a little arithmetic. 

The report should be read by every library 


administrator, p 





On Circulation Control 


It is not necessarily economical to use the 
mechanical equipment available on the mar- 
ket today. 


The system which combines the greatest 
number of time reducing factors, and which 
is the most economical system in the greatest 
number of situations, is the Self Charge 
Transaction System. 


It is recommended that the first overdue 
notice be sent on a postal card preprinted 
with the name of the library and a message 
that books ave overdue, and that only the 
name and address of the borrower be added 
to the card... . It is further recommended 
that second overdue notices be sent only for 
items of some value. 


It is recommended that whenever possible, 
borrowers’ cards be eliminated. . . 


The “ideal” circulation system has been 
described as “no system.’ In other words, 
the ideal library of the future might well 
consist of one permanent collection from 
which “throw away” copies u ould be pro- 
duced for the retention of readers. 


... from the Library Technology 
Project study 
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Into Whose Memory-Bands? 


Ww BACK IN FEBRUARY, Harold Roth 

of the East Orange Public Library, 
New Jersey, let the local constabulary loose 
on a clutch of delinquent borrowers, some of 
whom were dragged from their guilty beds to 
spend the night in the pokey. It will be re- 
membered that this move made something of 
a stir, with the mass media and similar guard- 
ians of democracy and the public conscience 
variously inviting Mr. Roth to run for Presi- 
dent and for cover. 


Some months later, on August 26, John 
Ciardi joined the hue and cry. ““Who knows,” 
he asked in his Saturday Review column, 
“what they teach at Library School these 
days?” 

Now this is a good question in any con- 
text, but in Mr. Ciardi’s hands it opens up 
some particularly interesting vistas. “A man 
might reasonably hope,’’ he said, “that one 
course to be required of all librarians would 
deal with the problems of getting the right 
books stolen. The function of a library, after 
all, is to get people to read those books, to 
get the memory-band into their own heads. 
If you have to let them be stolen in order to 
get them read, for heaven's sake let them be 
stolen.’’ One pictures a shifty-looking librar- 
ian sidling up to a respectable East Orange 
matron, and trying to slip a hot copy of Tropic 
of Cancer into her shopping basket, but this 
is probably not what Mr. Ciardi has in mind. 


At any rate, by September 30, Mr. Ciardi 
was able to report receipt of a “fat file” of 
letters from library “functionaries” taking is- 
sue with him. He was accused, he says, of 
(1) anarchy, (2) encouraging the plunder- 
ing of library shelves, (3) failure to keep 
faith with the oppressed librarians of this 
world, (4) gross cynicism, and (5) a general 
assortment of deficiencies ranging largely 
from paranoia to schizophrenia and back 
again by way of communistic irresponsi- 
bility.” 

This seems a little harsh, but then, Mr. 
Ciardi was a little harsh about the East 
Orange library. The Gestapo methods he 
complained about in his August 26 column 
were devised, not by the library, but by East 
Orange's brave lads in blue. And the ‘‘ade- 
quate warning’’ followed by court action rec- 
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ommended in his September 30 column had 
been tried long before Mr. Roth called the 
cops. All of the mistreated delinquents had 
ignored court summonses. This information 
was readily available to Mr. Ciardi, if he had 
taken the trouble to look for it. He did not, 
and so far as this goes, deserved all he got. 


At the same time, some of his views have 
a certain appeal. We fully agree with him 
that getting books read is a far better thing 
than getting them returned, Aud though you 
have to do a little of the latter if you are to go 
on doing the former, there is no need to enjoy 
it. (We are reminded of a British librarian 
of the ‘twenties who one evening, pulling 
on his coat, remarked with satisfaction: 
“Every book in the library on its shelf but 
one, and I'm going out to get that now.’’) 


Moreover, Mr. Ciardi has an eye for a 
pretty phrase, and some of his musings about 
the nature of libraries are distinctly quotable 
(and are quoted, on page 261). Indeed, there 
are times when Mr. Ciardi sounds potentially 
a better librarian than some of his correspond- 
ents, three of whom, he says, have promised 
to remove his books from their shelves by way 
of getting even. 

Mr. Ciardi does not seem particularly dis- 
turbed by this threat, but we are. If there 
really are librarians so maliciously irrespon- 
sible as to censor their own collections for a 
grudge, we can only apologize to Mr. Ciardi 
and repeat after him, ““Who knows what they 
teach at Library School these days?” 


Jane Maddox 
HATEVER PRETEN- 
SIONS the BULLETIN 
has to journalistic profes- 
sionalism derive largely 
from the efforts of Jane 
Maddox, its assistant editor 
for nine years. She left us 
last month, and we shall 
: miss her. Without her our 
first two years on the BULLETIN would have 
been immeasurably harder, and much less fun. 
Readers who have admired her work on the 
regular departments, and her occasional arti- 
cles, will join us in wishing her great and 
continuing success in her new assignment as 
the wife of Peter Hatch, copy chief at E. R. 
Squibb & Sons. 
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JESSE SHERA - WITHOUT RESERVE 


The Cult of the Audio-Visual 

NE PICTURE IS ‘WORTH TEN THOUSAND 

WORDS only if they are written in Basic 
English. This may be an exaggeration, but 
no more so than the aphorism it ridicules, 
for the power to communicate of most pic- 
torial representation is limited to the lowest 
levels of intellectual activity. To be sure, 
great art (of which there is all too little in 
this world of sight and sound) can reveal 
great truths, but only after they have been 
wrung from it by strenuous intellectual effort. 
The meaning of Paradise Lost is more trans- 
parently comprehensible than the look in the 
eyes of the Sistine Madonna or the Ode to Joy 
in Beethoven's Ninth, and John Keats needed 
considerably fewer than five hundred words 
to interpret the message of a Grecian urn; 
and in so doing he gave it a deeper meaning 
than most of us would ever have derived 
from the original. 

Therefore, let us not be deceived by the 
cult of the audio-visual into thinking that 
therein lies the key to popularizing the edu- 
cational experience, for it is not in the nature 
of the educational experience that it can be 
popularized. At the foundation of the audio- 
visual cult lies fascination with the gadget, 
not a hard bed-rock of determination to learn. 

Graphic and auditory representation can, of 
course, excite interest, give a sense of reality, 
and in a limited way even convey a measure 
of explanation, but often it dramatizes where 
drama is inappropriate, distorts by over- 
simplification, and leads the unwary into a 
dangerous misunderstanding of what educa- 
tion really is by engendering a quiescent 
receptivity that is the antithesis of study. 
Anyone who has ever seriously considered 
the content of radio and television program- 
ming knows there is a psychological impact 
in the medium that anesthetizes the judgment 
of its audience, and that one will watch and 
listen to content that he would never tolerate 
in printed form. 

The new exhibit of A World of Number 

. and Beyond, at the California Museum of 
Science and Industry at Los Angeles, may be 
regarded as representing the most advanced 
expression of today’s skill in visual presen- 


Dr, Shera is Dean of the School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University. 
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tation of abstract concepts. Designed by 
Charles Eames, and sponsored by Interna- 
tional Business Machines, its objective is to 
interpret mathematics to the layman. Yet we 
cannot but wonder how much one can learn 
about topology by watching a red arrow 
sliding along the surface of a Moebius band, 
or even worse, be misled in his interpretation 
of what mathematicians really do by a soap 
bubble mechanism that is supposed to demon- 
strate the calculus of minimal surfaces. 

We do not argue for the rejection of the 
baby along with the audio-visual bath. Pic- 
tures can give a sense of reality to distant 
places and peoples, instruction in music ap- 
preciation must have been a very trying busi- 
ness before the invention of the phonograph, 
the tape recorder is now recognized as an 
essential instrument in the hands of the folk- 
lorist. But no one ever became a cosmopoli- 
tan by looking at the National Geographic, 
a musician by lowering a needle on a spin- 
ning disk, or an artist until he had a brush 
in his hands or tried to carve a cake of soap 
with a jacknife. 

Professor Bertram Gross of the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, Syracuse University, has been devel- 
oping some interesting silk screen techniques 
for the visual presentation of abstract con- 
cepts in public administration. Certainly 
graphic communication can engender flashes 
of insight, but these are not to be confused 
with the rigorous intellectual discipline that 
is the essence of scholarship, In the hands 
of the zealot, the materials center can easily 
become the bargain-basement of the little 
red schoolhouse, and the dilettantism of the 
audio-visionary, little more than the fan-mail 
of learning. Our thesis is that education is 
the unceasing and relentless struggle for the 
conquest of ideas by the human intellect, and 
that this is the only environ of truth. “I 
think the biggest revolution in education,’ 
Francis S. Chase of the University of Chi- 
cago, is reported as saying, “will come from 
better use of books, not from television and 
teaching machines. We've never really taken 
advantage of the printing press.” 

A true university is still a collection of 
books—and Mark Hopkins on one end of a 
bench, with no audio-visual aids other than 


a blackboard and a piece of chalk. 
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Frances Neel Cheney 


[A monthly review of nonsubscription publica- 
tions. The judgments expressed are independent of 
The Wilson Company. Communications should be 
addressed to Mrs. Cheney, Peabody Library School, 


Nasht ille 5, Tennessee. } 
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Science and Technology 


You cannot write good expository prose 
without knowing and applying the general 
logic of science. This is the postulate on 
which Scientific Thinking and Scientific 
Writing * is based. Its five well-written chap- 
ters cover the genesis of scientific thought 
and writing, classic methods of inductive 
reasoning and their application to the organi- 
zation of scientific articles and reports, some 
specific methods and techniques and their 
relationships to experimental design and the 
interpretation of data, building a_profes- 
sional background for scientific writing, and 
types of scientific writing and thinking, all 
of them illustrated with examples. This ex- 
cellent handbook should have wide use, and 
scrupulous observance of its tenets might do 
much to improve the sad state of library 
literature, or at least certain aspects of this 
literature. : 

If writing depends on a well-stocked mind, 
an analytical and critical turn of mind, and 
an acquaintance with what is best in past 
and current thinking, Current Trends in Sci- 
entific Research 2 is an excellent source of the 
latter. This survey of the main trends of 
inquiry in the field of the natural sciences, 
logically arranged under such broad fields as 
earth and space sciences, medical sciences, 
food and agricultural sciences, etc., also briefly 
treats the main trends affecting the organiza- 
tion of scientific research and the dissemina- 
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tion of results and concludes with recommen- 
dations addressed to the United Nations, the 
Specialized Agencies and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. Its broad coverage 
reflects the variety of experts and interna- 
tional organizations participating in the sur- 
vey. Since there is no index, the detailed 
table of contents must be used for reference. 

The importance of at least an elementary 
knowledge of scientific vocabulary for every- 
one living in this age of science has been 
stressed again and again and again, and for 
those who take it seriously, Scientific Words: 
Their Structure and Meaning * should pro- 
vide an orderly beginning. This glossary lists 
about 1,150 word-elements (roots, prefixes, 
suffixes) which enter into the formation of 
scientific terms. The meaning of each ele- 
ment and its origin are given, together with 
illustrations of its use. The author, a former 
science teacher at Bristol Grammar School, 
has been particularly interested in the vocabu- 
lary of science and the problems and methods 
of presenting science to the layman. His in- 
troduction to this glossary is convincing evi- 
dence that a study of words and their origins, 
with a bias towards scientific words, should 
form a part of the normal work of all our 
secondary schools. Though not intended as 
a complete scientific dictionary, it is an excel- 
lent source for school and college libraries. 

The Putnam Medical Dictionary* is in- 
tended as a compendium of medical terms 
particularly adapted to the needs of students 
and practitioners in nursing and the allied 
professions. The authority of its compilers, 
the wise selection of terms, the simply- 
phrased definitions, the useful tables, and its 
100 illustrations, as well as its modest price, 
recommend it for purchase by schools of 
nursing; for the same reasons, it should be 
useful in other small libraries without the 
larger medical dictionaries, such as Sted- 
man’s. 

A Short History of Technology 5 is neither 
an abridgment nor an over-simplification of 
the famous five-volume History of Technol- 
ogy, but is intended to relate the history of 
technology to history in general. Each sec- 
tion is preceded by an historical introduction, 
and a series of tables designed to show the 
interrelation of events named in the text is 
appended, The first of its two parts tells the 
story up to 1750—the beginning of the in- 
dustrial revolution in Britain, while the 
second part brings it up to 1900. Geographi- 
cally, it is confined to the ancient Near East, 
western Europe, and north America, with 
emphasis on those branches of technology 
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that have decisively changed the course of 
history, blended with “homelier crafts of 
greater human interest but lesser conse- 
quence.” The small, but clear illustrations, 


the list of selected recent writing in English, 
and the detailed indexes to subjects and to 
names of persons and places add to the ref- 
erence value of this volume, whose out 

ing feature is the organization of its contents. 


Weeds & Aliens ® is the result of half a 
century of observation by a leading British 
authority who defines a weed as “a plant 
growing where it is not wanted.” He treats 
the subject in 16 chapters, some covering 
types of habitat, e.g., grassland, sandy soil, 
roadsides or gardens, others on dispersal, 
vegetative multiplication and control by her- 
bicides, with 16 plates in black and white, 
one in color. Though British in emphasis 
and not intended to replace the standard 
floras, it is mostly valuable as a survey of the 
history of weed flora. 


Social Sciences 

Life Pictorial Atlas of the World," nine 
pounds of stoutly bound pages, 110 of them 
color plates selected from Life’s collection, 
50 pages of full-color photographs and dia- 
grams presenting “the world in full three- 
dimensional reality,” and 160 pages of politi- 
cal maps, plus charts of population den- 
sity, growth and distribution, economic life, 
should give muscular strength to the arm of 
the user that will last him the rest of his life. 
But when the first wave of awe is past, the 
user should be aware that the index does not 
include the color photographs. Thus, to 
locate a handsome reproduction of Fujiyama 
or Mont-Saint-Michel, one must be familiar 
with the fact that these precede the political 
maps of Japan and France. Nor do the 
75,000 entries in the index refer to all the 
important names on the terrain maps; e.g., 
New Delhi is indexed for p. 368 but not 
p. 366. More disturbing is the frequent dif- 
ference in population figures found in the 
text and in the index, e.g. for Laos, Burma, 
Nepal, Ceylon, etc., etc. It is stated that 
“population figures given in the index are 
based on the latest official census figures and 
estimates.” Should we assume, in cases of 
discrepancy, that the index is correct? And 
while it is understandable that the publishers 
would not want to deface a beautifully col- 
ored page with a number, it takes a while 
to get used to page numbers being omitted 
from about a fifth of the volume. And why 
is Sierra Leone omitted from the table of 
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contents when it appears on the map of 
West and Central African countries? These 
niggling points will probably be noticed only 
by reference librarians who perversely refuse 
to be over-impressed with format. The gen- 
eral user will swoon over ‘dark structures in 
an emerald sea’ and the “lavender-laden 
field, ruffled by a Mediterranean breeze,” 
marvelling at the wouders of the world as 
seen through the eyes of the camera. 

A Sociological Almanac for the United 
States ® draws the statistical information for 
its 90 tables on human resources, family, 
body politic, economy, science and education, 
religion, art, ethos and community from a 
wide range of sources, both governmental 
and non-governmental, both books and peri- 
odicals, each with exact citation to source. 
Accompanying explanatory notes define 
terms and describe how the data were com- 
piled, adding to the reference value of this 
handy little volume designed to supply recent 
and comparable historical statistics for per- 
sons interested in the American social scene. 
There is no index. 

Resources for the Study of Economic His- 
tory * is a preliminary guide to pre-twentieth 
century printed material in collections located 
in 34 American and British libraries. In its 


present form, it simply reproduces the ques- 


tionnaires returned by these libraries, giving 
names of officials, hours and regulations, 
facilities, guides and publications, with re- 
sources for the study of economic history and 
acquisition policy described with widely vary- 
ing degrees of fullness. Though its limita- 
tions are well recognized by those responsible 
for its compilation, it may still be viewed as 
a modest beginning of a very worthwhile 
project to inform scholars of notable collec- 
tions of materials in this field. 

Employment Relations Abstracts*® was 
published from 1950 through 1958 under 
the title Labor-Personnel Index, and since 
1959 under its current title. A semi-monthly, 
loose leaf service, it abstracts articles from 
about 125 periodicals, most of them Ameri- 
can, a few British, under 20 sections, e.g. 
labor economics, fringe benefits, health and 
safety, testing, rating and performance, etc., 
with an analytical subject index which cumu- 
lates semi-annually and annually. Abstracts 
vary from specific statements to such gen- 
eralizations as ‘Some pitfalls to watch for 
when negotiations stall are presented,” but 
on the whole are very informative. Also in- 
cluded are some books, giving complete bib- 
liographic data including price. Though the 


service is too expensive for the general col- 
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lection, it numbers among its subscribers 
large university and public libraries as well 
as industrial firms such as Monsanto, who 
must find its wide coverage a great time- 
saver. 

Popular Beliefs and Superstitions from 
North Carolina is the sixth volume of The 
Frank C. Brown Collection of North Caro- 
lina Folklore,* which when complete in 
seven volumes will comprise the most com- 
prehensive general survey of folklore for any 
single state. Its 4,873 numbered entries, 
arranged under six categories, from I. Birth, 
Infancy, Childhood, to VI. Love, Courtship, 
Marriage, are further arranged in logical geo- 
graphical progression beginning with North 
Carolina and moving in systematic patterns 
to include related notes from the entire 
United States and areas of Canada. Since it 
preserves the spontaneity of the original folk 
reports, gathered by some 200 collectors and 
informants from about 70 counties, it con- 
tains such items of folk medicine as ‘‘Sarsa- 
parilla and ‘licker’ make the best tonic for 
puny ones” among its cures for rickets. The 
introduction and bibliography of works cited 
embellish this fascinating collection. 


Arts and Entertainments 


A new section in the 1961 edition of the 
well-established American Art Directory,’ 
included for the first time in the previous 
edition, lists major museums and art schools 
abroad. Fuller information on 124 major 
museums and 124 art schools abroad has 
been included, while the section on museum 
publications has been omitted. Supervisors 
and directors of art education in the school 
systems of the nation have been added to the 
customary listing of art organizations, art 
departments in universities and colleges, art 
schools and classes, and museums in the 
United States and Canada. 

Adventures in Art: a Guide to Gallery- 
Going ** is a better pocket guide for whirl- 
wind tourists through the great museums of 
the world than a reference guide for librar- 
ies, which are apt to have fuller sources of 
information on famous works of art as well 
as better reproductions than those found in 
this modest little selection from most-often- 
visited museums in 15 American and Euro- 
pean cities. Brief bio-critical paragraphs on 
artists, tiny black and white reproductions, 
intended for identification only, a quick 
survey of art history from cave painting to 
Picasso, a glossary of art terms, a handy table 
of hours of opening, and a lively style recom- 
mend it for home purchase. 
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More monographic is American Building 
Art: the Twentieth Century,'* whose com- 
panion volume covering the nineteenth cen- 
tury was well received. Bridges, dams, rail- 
way stations are treated in six of the ten 
chapters, to which are appended nearly 100 
pages of architectural notes. A good bibli- 
ography, a detailed index and 134 clear black 
and white photographs and diagrams accom- 
pany the text. Most interesting to the general 
reader is the author's architectural appraisal, 
concluding that the basic weakness of the 
architect's art is “that it responds to too many 
voices, philosophic and popular, none of 
which quite seems to speak consistently out 
of serious recognition of our dilemma. The 
best he can do is to respond to those that 
offer the most searching view of man and 
his community; the worst is to surrender to 
the non-architecture of the Great Salesroom.”’ 

Odhams Manual of Photography*® ad- 
dresses its 19 chapters by 14 British experts 
to the amateur photographer, giving advice 
on choosing a camera and other equipment; 
photographing people, landscapes, buildings, 
pets and animals; color, stereoscopic photog- 
raphy, cinematography; developing, enlarg- 
ing and making use of photographs; special 
dark-room processes and home-made gadgets. 
The clearly written text is accompanied by 


over 200 black-and-white photographs, eight 
pages of four-color half-tones, and many line 
drawings, and though originally published in 
Britain in 1960, it is an excellent manual 
for American library collections. 


Board and Table Games from Many Civili- 
zations,'® is also a British import whose con- 
tents give a well-documented historical ac- 
count as well as rules for 91 race games, war 
games, positional games, mancala games, dice 
games and domino games, methods of mak- 
ing boards and pieces and ten biographies of 
authors of books on games. The handbook 
thus has added interest beyond giving the 
rules of a game, especially since it includes 
some games never before described in Eng- 
lish, others conjecturally reconstructed from 
ancient artifacts, and nearly 200 drawings 
and photographs. 

The Luncheon Cookbook ** includes over 
60 complete menus arranged by month for 
active young women who are not able to 
spend their whole lives in the kitchen. The 
tested recipes are easy to follow, may be pre- 
pared a day in advance in many cases, and 
offer a wide variety from Swedish apple soup 
to chocolate angel pie. This is a nice com- 
panion volume to the author’s Take It Easy 
before Dinner. 

; 
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Publishers, Translators and Libraries 


Book trade mergers from 1958-1960, as 
listed in the latest edition of the annual direc- 
tory of American book publishing, Literary 
Market Place,* make us sharply aware of 
how much has been happening in the indus- 
try in recent years. But a longer view is 
possible in Publishers on Publishing,’® the 
first collection of writings of the great Amer- 
ican and British publishers on their profes- 
sion, from early nineteenth century to the 
present, chosen to reveal the personality of 
each publisher, his literary facility, the va- 
lidity and timeliness of his advice, and the 
range of his experience. This interesting 
selection from many sources would be more 
useful for reference if its index were not so 
skimpy. 

Additional data and changes of informa- 
tion tabulated in the original volume, Jnter- 
national Manual of Linguists and Transla- 
tors ®® are recorded in its first supplement, 
which still needs further editing. For ex- 
ample, the lack of an index makes it neces- 
sary to use the detailed table of contents, 
which includes an international directory of 
foreign language specialists arranged by a 
classification scheme. But although Syria, 
Iraq and Sudan are listed as being on p. 90, 
they do not appear there, due to the fact that 
the classification scheme is reproduced in full, 
even though there are no specialists for some 
classifications. No criteria are given for the 
dictionaries and grammars which are spottily 
annotated and recorded in varying biblio- 
graphical detail. However, it is still a useful 
source of names of language specialists, and 
legislation affecting translations and interpre- 
ters. 

More carefully edited is SLA’s Guide to 
the SLA Loan Collection of Classification 
Schemes and Subject Heading Lists,?* now in 
its fifth edition. Arranged alphabetically by 
subject, it describes 788 systems for organiz- 
ing special collections dealing with every- 
thing from accidents to zoology, including 
types of libraries and geographical areas, 
with a subject index chiefly useful for its see 
and see-also references, e.g. cans see contain- 
Since the listed material is available on 
interlibrary loan or microform, it is a signifi- 
cant contribution to the profession. 


ers. 


Lionel McColvin, writing not as a chil- 
dren’s iibrarian but as a chief librarian, 
greatly expands the information found in his 
earlier work for Unesco in his new Libraries 
for Children.?? A long chapter on children’s 

(Continued on page 257) 
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the public library and the teen-age 





Doris Ryder Watts 


Books 


HE GREATEST RESPONSE this column has 
received was to the suggestion that it 
be devoted, occasionally, to books. One letter 
expressed the opinion that even some young 
adults would enjoy reading such a piece. 
Why not include teen-age comments when 
you send me lists of books currentiy popular 
with them? It would be valuable to find out 
why a particular book appeals; John Hersey’s 
The Child Buyer is a case in point. A number 
of you mentioned that title. The book is not 
outstandingly popular with adults. Why is it 
popular with young adults? I have some 
theories and I'm sure you have, too, but I'd 
like an unexpurgated teen-age opinion. 

It will be impossible to include all the 
books mentioned or to acknowledge by name 
the many librarians interested enough in the 
book-sharing idea to take the time to list and 
mail titles popular with their young adult 
readers. Suffice it to say that this is a cross- 
country sampling from public libraries of 
various sizes and from school libraries as 
well. My thanks to all of you. 

One thing will be very evident to you as 
you look over these books. They are not all 
new. I was pleased to see this because it has 
always seemed to me to be utterly ridiculous 
to put so much stress on brand-new titles. 
The important thing is that a book never read 
before is new to the reader, regardless of the 
imprint date. I'm not suggesting that you fill 
the shelves with tattered and torn volumes; 
only that it is a sad thing to encourage in our 
young patrons the conviction so often held 
by their elder- that a book has to be hot-off- 
the-press new to be worth bothering with. 

The title most often mentioned was George 
Orwell's 1984. His Animal Farm appeared 
on a number of lists. Still extremely popular 
are Burdick and Lederer’s The Ugly Ameri- 
can, Shute’s On the Beach, Frank’s Alas, 
Babylon, Uris’ Exodus and all of the books 
by the late Dr. Dooley. 

The Child Buyer by John Hersey I noted 
previously. There seems to be, understand- 
ably, a revival of interest in The Wall. Sev- 
eral lists mentioned The Last of the Just by 
Andre Schwarz-Bart. (Please observe how 


Mrs. Watts is Consultant in Work with 
Young Adults, Nassau Library System, N.Y. 
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few of these books being widely read by 
teen-agers qualify as ‘‘thin’’!) 

The Pulitzer prize novel To Kill a Mock- 
ing Bird by Harper Lee seems to be a young 
adult bestseller, as is Shirer’s Rise and Fall 
of the Third Reich. (Rejoice! This is now 
available in paperback. ) 

Anya Seton's Katherine and The Mistletoe 
and the Sword were listed. (She's a good 
author to bear in mind for YA collections.) 
Jubilee Trail and Celia Garth by Bristow will 
come as no surprise. Cronin’s The Citadel 
was on several lists (because it was the late 
movie on TV?) and, of course, Ben Hur. 

I was pleased to see the following titles 
included a number of times: Paton—Cry the 
Beloved Country; White—The Once and 
Future King; Godden—An Episode of Spar- 
rows, O’Connor—The Last Hurrah; Stone— 
Love Is Eternal; Hart—Act One; Heyerdahl 

Kon Tiki, Thurber—The Thirteen Clocks. 

Many of Leonard Wibberley’s books were 
mentioned: The Mouse That Roared, Take 
Me To Your President, Mrs. Searwood’s 
Secret Weapon, The Hands of Cormac Joyce 
(now there’s a book for the whole family to 
enjoy together.) A number of titles by Ray 
Bradbury were listed, including A Medicine 
for Melancholy. 

Vance Packard's The Hidden Persuaders 
continues to be popular. His Waste Makers 
was mentioned but not as often. Others were: 
King—Stride Toward Freedom, Rowan—Go 
South to Sorrow, White—Lost Boundaries, 
Kennedy—Pro files in Courage and Hoover 
The F.B.I. Story. 

Books by the following authors appeared 
a number of times: Mary Stewart, Helen 
MacInnes, Bruce Catton, James Hilton, Ern- 
est Hemingway, James Michener, Mildred 
Walker and Irving Stone. 

I was delighted to see The Living House 
by George Ordish mentioned three times. 
This is a pet of mine but I think it needs a 
little pushing. And, of course, Sheila Burn- 
ford’s The Incredible Journey appeared 
often. This is a book for reading aloud. A 
little sentimental, maybe, but what's a tear 
for if not to shed? 

Well, that’s about it. Or, at least, it’s about 
all there’s room for. If you want another 
column like this just jot down titles you have 
found popular with your teen-agers—wanex- 
pectedly popular—and send them along. 
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school libraries 





Mary Frances Kennon 


Working Together 


ROFESSIONAL RELATIONS of the school 

librarian—with administrators, teachers, 
and community groups—have been treated in 
several new publications. 

Notable among these is the special feature, 
“Guide to Assignment Making,” on pages 
40-56 of the September NEA Journal. At- 
ticles in this feature offer teachers and librar- 
ians many practical suggestions. They call 
the school administrator's attention to his 
role in providing adequate collections of in- 
structional materials and helping teachers use 
them well. 

Make sure your teachers and principal read 
the feature. And what about using it as the 
topic for a faculty meeting ? 

On the same theme 
with administrators and teachers—is Achiev- 
ing Quality in School Library Service, pub- 
lished during the summer. It reports a four- 
year study made by a Southern States Work 
Conference project committee composed of 
representatives from twelve Southern states. 
The study collected evidences of the effects 
of good service on boys and girls and iden- 
tified some of the elements that went into 
providing this kind of service. The publica- 
tion gives examples (contributed by the par- 
ticipating states) of good practices in four 
areas: effects of the school library program 
on children and young people; patterns for 
administration of school library service; pro- 
fessional relationships; and education of li- 
brarians, teachers, and administrators. Orders 
should be addressed to William T. Pierce, 
Distributor of Publications, Southern States 
Work Conference, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Tallahassee, Florida. The price is 
$1.25 per copy. 


working together 


And here's an idea from a school super- 
intendent in Arkansas, who was asked to take 
part in a principals’ workshop on elementary 
school libraries. When comments from the 
floor were called for in the closing session, 
he rose with this suggestion to school librar- 
ians in the group: ‘The best way to inform 
your administrator about school libraries is 
to put him on a program!”’ You take it from 
there. 





Miss Kennon is Director of the School 
Library Development Project of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians. 
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ALA's Childrens Services Division and 
Young Adults Services Division have been 
busy promoting an added dimension in book 
reviewing—group evaluation of books pub- 
lished in previous years—through such proj- 
ects as the “Books Worth Their Keep’’ lists 
and the annual YASD book discussion pro- 
grams. It’s a fine idea for local groups of 
librarians, a stimulus to brush up on “‘basic”’ 
titles, explore new ways of using them, or 
study in depth “problem” titles about which 
questions have been raised. This kind of 
thing can be done well by local groups of 
schoo! and public librarians, by a school fac- 
ulty, or—as pointed out by Doris Watts in 
the September BULLETIN—under joint spon- 
sorship of interested people in local schools, 
the public library, and the community. 

When two high school librarians get to- 
gether these days, ‘discussion on the use of the 
library by class groups is likely to follow. 
Questions like these are being asked: Do you 
set up any fixed library periods for junior 
high classes? For senior high? If so, which 
classes—English, social studies, science, or 
what? How do you get other teachers to 
bring their classes in for reference work, 
library instruction, or browsing? How do 
you take care of pupils who have a full 
schedule of classes every day? If you'll send 
in ideas that have worked for you—or ques- 
tions—we'll air them in a later column. 





CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 255) 


book selection, emphasis on public library 
service to children, a chapter on school librar- 
ies and on the child's own library, range in 
contents from familiar generalizations to 
specific notes on individual children’s de- 
partments. The bibliography includes some 
American titles, but no mention of A.L.A.’s 
School Library Standards. Mr. McColvin 
concludes: ‘Success in the task of giving all 
the children of all the nations full, free access 
to the books that will help their growth and 
the growth of their nations will not, how- 
ever, be achieved by librarians alone. . . . The 
movement needs the informed, intelligent 
support of the community at large.” In- 
formed, intelligent American librarians work- 
ing with children will be chiefly interested 
in its discussion of British library service. 
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By Germaine Krettek and Howard Hubbard 
Washington Office, American Library Association 


Appropriation for Century 21 


HE FIRST SESSION of the 87th Congress 
died amidst tumult in the early hours 
of Wednesday, September 27. To the very 
end library legislation was involved. The 
last major act of the Congress for this 
session was approval of a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill (H.R.9169), which included 
$70,000 for Office of Education participation 
in the library exhibit at Seattle's forthcoming 
Century 21 Exposition. 
$100,000 for this purpose had originally 
been added by the Senate to the Labor-HEW 
Appropriation Bill (H.R.7035) but was lost 
in the conference to iron out differences be- 
tween the House and Senate versions of the 
bill. During the final days of the session, as 
the last of a series of supplemental appro- 
priation bills moved toward passage, the 
Senate tacked the $100,000 item for Library 
21 on this bill. At the House-Senate Confer- 
ence in the hours just before adjournment, 
the figure was reduced to $70,000 and in 
this amount was approved by both Houses. 
The funds will be administered under 
Title VII of the National Defense Education 
Act and will be used for the training and 
expenses of personnel who will staff the 
Library 21 exhibit 


New Positions for the Library 
Services Branch 

Also added to the Labor-HEW Appropri- 
ation Bill when it reached the Senate was a 
figure of $50,000 to permit, according to the 
report of the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, “expansion in the Office [of Education] 
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staff providing consultation and assistance in 
library services." ALA testimony before both 
House and Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittees on the Labor-HEW bill had called 
attention to the need for additional positions 
in the Library Services Branch. 

In the many meetings during which House 
and Senate conferees debated innumerable 
items of difference between the House and 
Senate versions of the bill, the figure was 
reduced from $50,000 to $20,000 for three 
positions, and with the latter —— 
went on September 12 to the President for 
signature. This represents the first increase 
in staff for the LSB since 1938, except for 
those positions which were created as a result 
of passage of the Library Services Act. 


Library Services Act 


One library item in the Labor-Health, 
Education, and Welfare Appropriations Bill 
which met with no known opposition this 
session was the appropriation of $7,500,000 
for the Library Services Act. 


Depository Libraries 

For the third time in as many sessions, 
Representative Wayne Hays (D., Ohio) in- 
troduced and managed the passage in the 
House of a bill to increase the number of 
depository libraries, to permit the creation 
of regional depository libraries and to 
effect other needed changes in the deposi- 
tory library laws. Representative Hays’ bill, 
H.R.8141, passed the House of Representa- 


tives under suspension of the rules of August 
>>? 
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In the past, failure of the Senate to act on 
the bill has stalled further progress. A sym- 
pathetic attitude on the part of members of 
the Library Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration suggests 
that only the final press of business prevented 
hearings during the first session on Senator 
Frank Lausche’s companion bill, §.2029. 
Efforts will continue to encourage hearings 
early in the second session, which will con- 
vene on January 10. 


Educational and Cultural Exchange 

President Kennedy signed on September 
21 the Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act of 1961, which expands the cul- 
tural and educational exchange activities of 
the United States and consolidates and brings 
up-to-date a number of laws dealing with 
the exchange program, 

The legislation, introduced in the Senate 
by Senator J. William Fulbright (D., Ark.) 
and in the House by Representative Wayne 
Hays (D., Ohio), authorizes the President to 
provide for educational exchanges of Ameri- 
can citizens and nationals of foreign coun- 
tries; for visits and interchanges of leaders 
and experts; for the interchange of books, 
periodicals, and other publications; and for 
other forms of exchange to promote inter- 
national understanding. 

When the bill was under consideration by 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, ALA 
submitted a statement in support of it, in 
which the Association pointed out the value 
of past exchanges between United States and 
foreign librarians, including the recent U.S.- 
Russian exchange mission. 

The bill is now Public Law 87-256. 
Obtaining Foreign Materials under 


Public Law 480 


On August 10 President Kennedy signed 
the Appropriation Bill for the Legislative 
Branch of the government. Included was 
$400,000 for a pilot project under Section 
104(n) of Public Law 480, which authorizes 
the use of foreign currency for the collection 
of foreign materials by the Library of Con- 
gress, and their distribution to research li- 
braries in the United States. The program 
has been authorized since 1954 but this is 
the first time that Congress has appropriated 
funds and thus permitted actual initiation of 
the project. 

Of the amount appropriated, which is con- 
siderably less than the $721.700 requested by 
the President, $36,500 in “hard dollar’’ sup- 
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Rep. Wayne Hays 


port will be used to hire and pay the expenses 
of four Americans, consisting of a coordi- 
nator at the Library of Congress, a staff of 
two in India and one in the United Arab 
Republic. There will probably also be some 
native staff in India, the UAR, and Pakistan, 
who will use the remaining $363,500 to ‘‘pur- 
chase’’ U.S.-owned foreign currency to obtain 
local materials with it. 

$5,000 was offered by the Association of 
Research Libraries when the House Appro- 
priations Committee insisted that some assist- 
ance be sought from the recipient libraries, 
and this will also help to support the project. 


The bill is now Public Law 87-130. 


Postal Rates and Propaganda 


Despite strenuous and continuing efforts 
by the Administration throughout the session 
to effect passage of a bill to increase the 
postal rates, no such action was taken by 
either House. Unexpectedly reported by the 
House Post Office Committee on September 
7, and brought to the House floor on Sep- 
tember 15 under a rule which would allow 
no amendments, the latest compromise ver- 
sion of the bill, H.R.7927, met with revolt 
on the part of the House, which voted to 
reverse the rule. The Senate Post Office Com- 
mittee had not held hearings on the legisla- 
tion, and since it was understood that the 
Chairman of the Senate Committee had 
agreed to support H.R.7927 only if the 
House made no amendments to the version 
as reported by the House Post Office Com- 
mittee, the leadership then withdrew the bill 
from further consideration this session. 
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Since ALA had testified in opposition to 
increases in the educational and library ma- 
terials rate proposed in the original version 
of the bill, it was gratifying that the legisla- 
tion as it came to the House floor contained 
no provisions for such increases. Of concern 
in this version, however, was an amendment 
which would prohibit delivery by the Post 
Office under any postal rates whatsoever of 
mail determined by the Attorney General 
of the United States to be Communist 
propaganda. This amendment represented 
the incorporation, without hearings, of the 
substance of a bill introduced on August 
31 by Representative Glenn Cunningham 
(R., Nebr.), a member of the House Post 
Office Committee. Fearing that the bill might 
reach the Senate with this amendment, ALA 
urged that the Senate Post Office Committee 
hold hearings on this aspect of the legislation 
(which could be of particular concern to 
research libraries). Meanwhile, however, as 
indicated previously, the bill was withdrawn 
from debate. 

Further efforts by the Administration to 
bring about an increase in postal rates are 
anticipated in the coming session. 


The Walter Bill 


The record of the debate on the postal rate 
bill on Friday, September 15, indicated that 
at least some of the opposition to discussion 
without opportunity for amendment stemmed 
from questions about the constitutionality of 
the Cunningham amendment. On Monday, 
September 18, Representative Francis Walter 
(D., Pa.) brought up under suspension of 
the rules an amended version of his bill, 
H.R. 5751, which provides merely that the 
Post Ofhce Department notify recipients 
when mail delivered to them is believed to 
be Communist propaganda and which per- 
mits them to return such mail to the Post 
Office without charge. Thought to be an 
attempt on the part of the Administration 
to offer an acceptable alternative to the Cun- 
ningham amendment, and thus a step toward 
eliminating the latter from the postal rate 
bill, this version of H.R. 5751 passed the 
House on September 18 and was reported by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee on Septem- 
ber 21. 


The Education Bills 


When the session ended, the three major 
Administration-sponsored education bills, the 
School Assistance Act, the Academic Facili- 
ties and Scholarship Act and the bill to ex- 
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tend and improve the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act remained bottled up in the House 
Rules Committee. 

The School Assistance Act, passed by the 
Senate on May 25, was tabled by the House 
Rules Committee on July 18. The Senate 
nevertheless continued to concern itself with 
education bills. Senator Wayne Morse’s Edu- 
cation Subcommittee held hearings in August 
on the Academic Facilities and Scholarship 
Act (S. 1241). ALA testified on August 21 
to the need for grants as well as loans for 
constructing college and university library 
buildings and the value of scholarships in 
increasing the number of potential librarians. 

For some time hope continued that the 
Senate bill to extend and improve the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act (S. 2345), re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare on July 31 with a new 
Title X, ‘Strengthening School Library Re- 
sources Needed for Teaching and Learning” 
(Senate Report 652), would be brought up 
on the Senate floor and passed. However, 
events conspired to discourage both this and 
further Senate action on the Academic Facili- 
ties and Scholarship Act. 

The Administration's last effort in this 
session to pass a bill granting general aid 
to public schools occurred on August 30 
when the Emergency Educational Aid Act of 
1961 (H.R.8890) was called up for consid- 
eration in the House under Calendar Wed- 
nesday procedure. By a resounding vote of 
242-170 the House refused to consider it. 

The aftermath of this action and the 
session-long controversy over education bills 
seems to have been a complete disenchant- 
ment on the part of the House with matters 
pertaining to education. Apparently reflect- 
ing the wish of the House to forestall con- 
sideration of education bills for some time, a 
new bill, H.R. 9000, to extend for two years 
Public Laws 815 and 874 (aid to schools in 
Federally impacted areas, and the National 
Defense Education Act) was introduced re- 
luctantly by Representative Adam Clayton 
Powell (D., N.Y.) on August 31 and passed 
with enthusiasm by the House on Septem- 
ber 6 by a vote of 378-32. The Senate 
approved an identical measure on September 
12. For technical reasons a final vote was 
taken by the House on September 18 and the 
bill sent to the President for signature. 

Bills on which action has not been com- 
pleted during the first session carry over into 
the second. It is too early to predict, how- 
ever, what steps in regard to education meas- 
ures, if any, may be expected in 1962. 
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Ciardi on Libraries 


A library . . . is a place for the soft rustle js \ 1 pea td / _ 7s 
of pages and the quiet stir of thoughts over >. Sy ip AVE 


the reading tables. Ideally, there should be a 


long slanting fall of light from tall windows Ya) = pee (‘ a 
as the afternoon goes. If there can be a fluff Vila BN & 
of elms and maples at the windows, so much “ 4 
the better. If, now and then, a lady in a fe (wearer iia + 
smock gum-shoes busily by with an armful ee ( [=] 1 Bh @ 
of books, her slight distraction is of the cs ae 
a 13? a 


nature of the place and does not matter... . ; 
East Orange’s library theory seems all too a 

clearly to reflect the growing influence of 

such intellectual fads as Night Stick Inven- 

tory. Even the Dewey Decimal System is in 

danger of being supplanted by the Mug File 

of Suspected Readers. The first thing you 

know, a man will have to submit to finger- 

printing and be cleared by the House Un- 

American Activities Committee before he 

may ask for a library book... . 


There seems nothing to foresee in this 
direction but a spotless vault of a library 
with every book in its place, with every card 
in the file accounted for, and without so 
much as a single book overdue. In fact, 
without so much as a customer in the place 
and with no books at all in circulation. . . . 
Even better, after a few years of this perfect 
state of things, the librarian, in his antiseptic 
isolation, will finally be able to stamp himself 
“Canceled,” lock the front door of his dream 
house, and walk quietly into his particular 
sunset, leaving behind him no least disorder 
resembling intellect in process, nor any least 
trace in all the Oranges of an absent-minded 
man with ashes on his vest, a gleam in his 
eyes, and an overdue book in his hands. . . . 


The true librarian will keep not only 
his books but the idea of his library. The 
problems of accounting, clerical frustrations, MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
budgetary pressures, bad pay, and all the 39 West 60th St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. 
annoyances that come to any man in the or Mitten Bldg., Redlands, California 
service of the public will fret him, but he Please send me free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters, 
will not grow surly and sadistic. Who keeps also complete data and prices on low budget Display- 
an idea keeps a mercy, and we all have need ee ae ee eee 
of one another's mercies. Even when we have 
been negligent. Even when we have been 
warned. ... ADDRESS 


MY NAME 


Saturday Review, August 26 and 
September 30, 1961. 
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DISPLAYS FOR THE MONTH 


... from Bellflower High School, California 





a SyLvia ZISKIND writes concerning the display above: “The boy who planned 
and executed it borrowed a real ‘stop’ sign from the Police Department. The signal 
posts were three-dimensional, made with black construction paper with red, yellow, and 
green centers.” 


.. . from Everett High School, Washington 


M's MARILYN ANDERSON, assistant librarian at Everett High School library, Everett, 
Wash., designed this bulletin board of “Harvest Titles,” arranging book jackets around 
a paper cornucopia filled with real dried flowers, pods, and reeds. The letters and texturing 
were done by spraying various autumn-colored inks on the cream-colored background. 
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. . . from the USIS library, Istanbul, Turkey 


UBJECT ORIENTATION, NEATNESS, ECONOMY AND IMAGINATION: these seem to us the funda- 

mental characteristics of good library display. All of these qualities are present in the 
fine displays on this page. Mrs. Guner Cilesiz, USIS librarian at Istanbul, has six 40” x 60” 
display boards in the lobby of her library. They are framed in white, covered with dark grey 
cloth, and illuminated with fluorescent lamps. These boards formed a versatile, unobtrusive 
(and probably inexpensive) background for all three displays. 


OR THE DISPLAY of “New Books on Archeology” 

(lett), the display board was covered with buff 
construction paper to go with the beige and red 
book jackets that were displayed. The strip on the 
lett side which looks slightly darker than the rest 
of the background was in a reddish orange, and the 
pseudo hieroglyphics were drawn on it with a black 
Magic Marker felt-tipped pen. The cracked “an- 
tique” bow! at lower right is cut out of light green 
paper and decorated with red, green, and black 
Magic Marker pens. The “Grecian” columns next 
to it are of black paper. Lettering is 1" pinback 
plastic—black for the horizontal lines, green for 
the vertical. 





N THE DISPLAY on Economics, it happened by co- 
or incidence that black and white were the two 
api ant dominant colors on the book jackets that were to be 

| i | displayed. Black construction paper accordingly 


was chosen to cover one section of the board, and 
ECONO ig ; light yellow for the rest of it. The word “Econom- 


ics” was done in black and white 11” pinback 
plastic letters. The heap of coins at lower right was 
yellow and gray, cut out of advertisements from 
back-issue magazines. 


Al. 


} pee THE DISPLAY ABOUT “Today's Homes,” background was made from-large, overlapping 
sheets of pink, green and yellow construction paper, with sections of the gray-covered 
bulletin board also showing. Silhouette of the house (at center) was brown. The turniture 
and trames which gave the display a 3-D effect were in black and various bright colors. 
Wherever necessary, pieces of contrasting construction paper were pasted under book jackets, 
so that they would not be lost on this many-colored background. White 11," cardboard 
letters were used for lettering. 
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WLB BIOGRAPHY: Josephine Bell 


REAL LIFE, Josephine Bell, the author of more 
than thirty novels—not all of them mysteries— 
is a retired English physician, Dr, Doris Bell (Col- 
lier) Ball, the daughter of a surgeon. Her husband, 
the late Norman Dyer Ball, whom she married in 
1923, was also a medical practitioner. They had 
four children: Michael, Brigid, Patricia and Rose- 
mary. Dr. Ball died in 1936. His widow continued 
to practice medicine, but retired in 1954 to devote 
her entire time to writing. 

She was born in Manchester, England, on De- 
cember 8, 1897, the daughter of Joseph Collier and 
the former Maud Tessimond Windsor. “The Col- 
liers and the Windsors,” she writes, “were yeomen 
farmers in the 17th century in Lancashire and York- 
shire respectively. They took to professions, mostly 
medical, in the late 18th and 19th centuries. The 
Tessimond, on my mother’s side, was a French 
Huguenot refugee, who married into the Windsor 
family, Quakers at that time.” 

Dr. Collier died when Doris was eight. After 
four years the family moved south to Hampshire— 
Mrs. Collier had married again—and lived in the 
country, at Brockenhurst and Headley. The girl 
attended Godolphin School, a boarding school at 
Salisbury, from 1910 to 1916, then spent the next 
three years at Newnham College. Here she played 
lacrosse and rowed as stroke in the women’s team. 

In 1919 she took a Car.bridge tripos (honours 
degree) in natural sciences. Since Cambridge did 
not give women degrees at that time, Miss Collier 
went to London and studied for a medical degree 
at the University College Hospital from 1920 to 
1922, when she became a Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons and a Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. After receiving her M.B. in 
1924 she held two resident posts in hospitals, as 
clinical assistant in out-patient departments of infant 
welfare clinics at Greenwich and later at Guildford. 
For the next twelve years she was in general 
medical practice at Greenwich with her husband. 
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Mrs. Ball had originally taken up medicine “be- 
cause mathematics led only to teaching, which did 
not attract,” but from 18 onwards she had wished to 
be a writer. She now decided to write six detective 
stories (like the late Willard Huntington Wright, 
who was “S.S. Van Dine’’\. Unlike Van Dine'’s, 
her first attempt was rejected. Murder in Hospital 
was accepted, however, and was published in 1937, 
followed by Death on the Borough Council. Fall 
Over Cliff (1938) was made one of Macmillan’s 
“Murder Revisited’’ series in 1956; The Port of 
London Murders, also 1938, came out in the same 
series in 1958. Anthony Boucher described Fall 
Over Cliff as “a wholly pleasing specimen of solid, 
but attractively decorated detective story. As puzzle- 
making, the book is more than competent; and its 
leisurely charms include a nice eye for scenery.” 

In 1939 came From Natural Causes and Death at 
Half-Term; in 1940, All Is Vanity and The Bottom 
of the Well, Martin Croft appeared in 1941, 
Trouble at Wrekin Farm in 1942, then Alvina 
Foster (1943), Death at the Medical Board (1944), 
Compassionate Adventure (1946), Total War at 
Haverington (1947), The Wonderful Mrs. Marriott 
(1948), Whirlpool (1949), Death in Clairvoyance 
(1950), The Summer School Mystery (19). and 
Backing Winds (1952). Cage-Birds, To Let Fur- 
nished and Bones in the Barrow all appeared in 
1953. Two years later Macmillan reprinted Bones 
in the Barrow, leading James Sandoe to hope that 
it would be one “of a long succession of her amus- 
ing and humane detective stories that will be made 
accessible to American readers.” Boucher liked its 
“nice balance of charm and grisliness.” 

Two Ways to Love (1954) and Fires at Fairlawn 
and Hell’s Pavement, both 1955, were next pub- 
lished in England. Death in Retirement (1956), 
“the story of a retired missionary whose house 
companions may be professional killers,” received 
mixed reviews on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
New York Times praised its “cumulative power,” 
but the (London) Times Literary Supplement 
thought it ‘‘a little too long’; “there is strain in 
some of its intrigue; some of the characters lack 
life.” Next came China Roundabout (1956). 
Double Doom (1958), a study of a 28-year-old 
woman with a mental age of 12, was praised by two 
reviewers, but Ralph Partridge in the New States- 
man lamented that ‘Miss Bell always enjoys draw- 
ing characters, particularly doctors and doctors’ 
wives, but her plots are wearing very thin, alas!” 
After The Seeing Eye (1958) came The House 
Above the River (1959) and Easy Prey, which con- 
cerned a spinster who had served 15 years for alleged 
baby-killing. ‘Usual superior performance,” said 
“Sergeant Cuff” in the Saturday Review, The most 
ecent Bell novels are A Well-Known Face (1960), 
published here by Ives Washburn, and New People 
at the Hollies. 

Mrs. Ball was in the States a year or so ago, 
and checked the details of the Ball family, which 
had settled originally in Connecticut, “with the very 
kind help of the librarians at Yale.” She is not 
only a member of the Detection Club, P.E.N., etc., 
but of the Royal Cruising Club—she travels in her 
own five-ton yacht. She likes amateur dramatics, 
and Jane Austen, Dickens, Conrad and Francois 
Mauriac are “equal favorites.” Five feet nine inches 
in height, she has hazel eyes and light brown hair, 
and weighs 148 pounds. 

EARLE F,. WALBRIDGE 
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WLB BIOGRAPHY: Morley Callaghan 


aete CALLAGHAN, who has written nine 
novels and who is widely read on the Conti- 
nent, is considered by Edmund Wilson, “today per- 
haps the most neglected novelist in the English- 
speaking world.” Wilson notes (in the New 
Yorker, November 26, 1960) that Callaghan’s 
spare style and unemphatic tone and his eschewal 
of violent effects cast his novels in a sober mold. 
A theme of recurrent interest to the author is the 
interrelation between genuine innocence and a per- 
sistently corrupt world, Wilson remarks that while 
Callaghan does not moralize in a conventional way, 
his novels reveal a moral viewpoint that derives 
essentially from Catholicism. 

Morley Edward Callaghan was born in Toronto 
in 1903 to Thomas and Mary (Dewan) Callaghan. 
He was educated at the University of Toronto 
(B.A., 1925) and at Osgoode Hall Law School 
(law degree, 1928). After his second year at col- 
lege, he worked as a reporter on the Toronto Star, 
meanwhile writing short stories that were pub- 
lished in Paris in little magazines like Transition, 
This Quarter, and Ezra Pound's Exile. In 1929 he 
went to Paris and mingled with the lively literary 
set there. “Some day when I grow old,” he once 
remarked, “I'll write about those days in the Quar- 
ter and some intensely emotional adventures with 
Fitzgerald and Hemingway.” 

Callaghan returned from Europe in the midst of 
the Depression. ‘For a young guy who had thrown 
over law for writing, it should have been awful,” 
he says, “but . . . oddly enough, I flowered.”’ Scrib- 
ner’s, which had printed his short stories in Scrib- 
ner's Magazine, brought out a volume of short 


stories, A Native Argosy (1929), and his first four 


novels: S range Fugitive (1928), It’s Never Over 
(1930), Broken Journey (1932), and Such Is My 
Beloved (1934). It’s Never Over traces the de- 
moralizing effect of a criminal’s execution on his 
sister and, through her, on their friends. In Such 
Is My Beloved, Callaghan describes the difficul- 
ties of an idealistic priest who seeks to save the 
souls of two prostitutes but succeeds only in bring- 
ing trouble to them and disgrace to himself, A re- 
viewer for Books observed of this novel that “‘in- 
numerable controversial points of moral, social, and 
religious belief might be debated from such a theme 
{but} Callaghan . . . sticks to the business of the 
artist: to make you see; to make you feel.” 

Random House published Callaghan’s next two 
novels: They Shall Inherit the Earth (1935); and 
More Joy in Heaven (1937), which chronicles the 
defeat of a reformed bank robber who tries to prac- 
tice his new-found ideals after his release from 
prison. The same publisher brought out Now That 
April’s Here (1936), a book of short stories, many 
of which are included in school texts throughout 
the United States. 

Of this period in his career, Callaghan says: “I 
started off in a blaze of glory and seemed to be 
known . . . and warmly praised by everyone from 
Ring Lardner to Sinclair Lewis to Ezra Pound to 
Jacques Maritain, My stories appeared in all the 
leading magazines and I wrote regularly in the 
New Yorker. And then I seemed to fade away 
“The difficulty was, I think, that reviewers were 
never seeing me for what I was. They were trying 
to judge me in terms of something they knew. 
When I wrote The Loved and the Lost in 1952 re- 
viewers in the main didn’t know what to say about 
it. . . . It was almost the same with the Many 
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Colored Coat, except that the reviewers were more 
kindly. ... {Edmund} Wilson's point is that they 
were missing the fact that those two books were 
highly original.” 

The protagonist of The Loved and the Lost 
is Peggy, a genuinely warm and unbiased person, 
who offers an uncomplicated friendliness to all. 
Happy childhood experiences with a Negro family 

make her seek out the company of Negroes in par- 
ticular. Neither Negroes nor whites, however, 
understand her innocent good will, which only 
evokes cynicism, snobbery, jealousy, and suspicion. 
Jim McAlpine, an ambitious young historian on the 
point of winning an influential position, risks his 
long-desired goals for Peggy's sake, only to lose her 
through ambivalence and lack of faith in her. 

The Many Colored Coat (1960) also deals with 
the theme of thwarted innocence, Harry Lane, a 
successful young public relations man, and a more 
modest, middle-aged bank manager, Scotty Bow- 
man, are both disgraced by the failure of a “sure 
thing’ which Bowman had urged. Harry’s repu- 
tation is further smeared by the malicious Mike X 
Kon, Bowman's friend. Wearing his badge of 
righteousness, his many colored coat, Harry seeks 
vindication of his innocence in the eyes of the 
world, but the coat, a. shabby summer suit made for 
him by Kon, ends by making him an object of 
ridicule. 

Callaghan has just completed another novel, A 
Passion in Rome. In addition he has written a 
juvenile, Luke Baldwin's Vow (1948) and two 
plays: Turn Again Home, which he sold to the 
New York Theatre Guild in 1940; and Just Ask 
for George (1940). During World War II he 
made radio broadcasts in Canada and he still ap- 
pears on the air to “talk off the cuff” on affairs of 
the day. The blue-eyed, brown-haired author en- 
joys, as a spectator, football, baseball, hockey, and 
boxing. He and his wife, the former Loretto Flor- 
ence Dee whom he married in 1927, have two boys, 
Michael and Barry. They live in Toronto, 

A. H. CHEYER 
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The Lighthouse 


New Edition of The Library in 
High School Teaching 


In spite of air-borne television, teaching 
machines, and other instruments of educa- 
tional technology, the school library remains 
the classroom teacher's most fruitful resource 
in the enrichment of instruction. To help 
him encourage his students to utilize their 
library in conjunction with their studies and 
for their self-education and personal satis- 
faction as well, a revised, second edition of 
Martin Rossoft's The Library in High School 
Teaching was published in October by The 
H. W. Wilson Company. Based on the ex- 
perience of many teachers and librarians, the 
handbook aims at practical, interesting solu- 
tions to the problems of individual and 
group guidance. The price is $3. 


Sears List of Subject Headings 
Owing to the cost of reprinting, it has 
become necessary to increase the price of 
Bertha M. Frick’s Sears List of Subject Head- 
ings, 8th edition, to $6. This price increase 
is to be effective January 2, 1961. Orders 
received before that date will be billed at the 
current price of $5. Orders received on or 
after that date will be billed at the $6 price. 


Visitors 

Recent Wilson Company visitors 
have included: 

Eric J. Coates, formerly chief classifier for 
the British National Bibliography, who last 
month assumed the editorship of the new 
British Technology Index which is being pub- 
lished by the Library Association. 

George P. Thekaekara, senior assistant, 
book publication, U.S. Information Service, 
Madras, India. 

H. Don Dharmasena, editor, American 
news for U.S.I.S., Colombo, Ceylon. 

Rev. Robert J. Cote, S.J., librarian, Al- 
Hikma University, Baghdad, Iraq. 
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WILSON COMPANY NEWS AND NOTES 


Essay and General Literature Index 


The following books have been chosen by the 
consultants for analyzing in the Essay and Gen- 
eral Literature Index. Titles elected each month 
in the future will also be listed here. 


BAKER, CARLOS, ed. Hemingway and His Critics. 
Hill & Wang 1961 $4.95 

CHAVEZ, CaRLOS. Musical Thought. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press 1961 $4.50 (Harvard University. 
Charles Eliot Norton Lectures, 1958-59) 

DuKeE, NEVILLE and Epwarp LANCHBERY. The 
Saga of Flight, from Leonardo da Vinci to the 
Guided Missile. Day 1961 $5.95 

EINSTEIN, ALBERT, and LEOPOLD INFELD. The 
Evolution of Physics. Simon and Schuster 1961 
pa. $1.45 

The Era of Goethe; essays presented to James Boyd. 
Dufour 1959 $7 

GREENBERG, CLEMENT. Art and Culture; critical 
essays. Beacon Press 1961 $6 

HOFFMAN, DANIEL G. Form and Fable in Ameri- 
can Fiction. Oxford 1961 $7 

Hook, SiwnNey. The Quest for Being. St. Martins 
1961 $7 

KOERNER, JAMES D. ed 
cation, Little 1959 $4 

Lott, Davis NEWTON, ed. Inaugural Addresses 
of the Presidents. Holt 1961 $8.95 

MAuRIAC, FRANCOIS. Second Thoughts. 
1961 $3.75 

NICOLSON, Sir HAROLD G. The Age of Reason. 
Doubleday 1961 $5.95 (Mainstream of the Mod- 
ern World Series.) 

STALLMAN, ROBERT W. The Houses that James 
Built, and Other Literary Studies. Michigan 
State University Press 1961 $5 

TYNAN, KENNETH. Curtains. 
$7.95 

Wooprow WILSON FOUNDATION. Education in 
the Nations Service. Praeger 1960 $4.75 


The Case for Basic Edu- 


World 


Atheneum 1961 





Quotes 


You start writing because you think you can 
write. Invariably other people think you don't 
know how. A certain degree of ruthlessness is in- 
volved in becoming a writer—an American writer 
—for the demands are much greater here than any- 
where else in the world, Along with ego and 
ruthlessness there is a kind of cry-babyishness. And 
you begin writing because you are overflowing with 
either love or hatred and no amount of talking will 
drain off what you feel—John Williams, author of 
the recently published book, “Night Song.” 


Who is Jack Kerouac ?—Carson McCullers. 
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“GREETING CARDS 1961," available from the 
Rare Books Department, the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia, Logan Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa., is a 
brochure illustrating the Christmas cards offered by 
the library this year. The cards, which are repro- 
duced from rare books and manuscripts in the li- 
brary’s collections, include a print, first engraved 
in 1800, showing Philadelphia’s Arch Street Ferry; 
a drummer boy taken from a 19th century lottery 
ticket; illustrations from Dickens’ Christmas sto- 
ries; several scenes from the Nativity; and illumi- 
nations of angels, shepherds, and the Magi, selected 
from medieval religious manuscripts. All cards are 
sold with envelopes; some can be purchased with- 
out a message and used for general purposes. 


“DEFINITIONS FOR LIBRARY STATISTICS,” a 
16-page pamphlet designed as a preliminary draft 
of a guide for gathering important library statistics, 
is available through the Library Administration 
Division of ALA. The guide, introduced at the 
Cleveland Conference, was prepared by the LAD 
Statistics Coordinating Committee under the direc- 
tion of David C. Weber, assistant director, Stan- 
ford University Library, who served as chairman of 
the committee and editor of the pamphlet. 

The pamphlet was prepared as an initial attempt 
to encourage the gathering of a basic set of com- 
parable and meaningful statistics on libraries and 
library service for national use. By releasing the 
preliminary draft and giving it wide circulation 
throughout the country, the committee hopes to 
encourage libraries and librarians to comment on 
the effectiveness of the draft in practice and to 
criticize its deficiencies as a means for improving 
the final publication. 

Copies of the draft are available for 75c each 
from: Mr. Alphonse F, Trezza, Executive Secretary, 
Library Administration Division, American Library 
Association, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


AN AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 72-page guide to Plan- 
ning Schools for New Media has recently been pre- 
pared by three Portland (Oregon) educators and a 
Chivas architect in cooperation with the U.S. 
Office of Education. Intended as a reference man- 
ual, it presents “essential information needed by 
laymen, school people, and architects for planning 
schools to utilize modern teaching technology.” 
Sections of the guide discuss the instructional 
materials center, classroom, language laboratories, 
auditoriums, intercom systems, and radio and TV 
facilities. Although the section on the instructional 
materials center does not go into library reading 
rooms and book storage, its treatment of audio- 
visual aids and its concern that the materials center 
“embrace all functions normally carried on by 
school libraries’ will interest the librarian. The 
guide includes a selected bibliography. Copies can 
be obtained at $1 each from the Division of Educa- 
tion, Portland State College, Portland, Oregon. 
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TOLEDO PUBLIC LIBRARY has prepared an il- 
lustrated two-color leaflet entitled Suggestions for 
Toledo Teachers on Guiding Students to Better Use 
of the Toledo Public Libraries. Based on a study 
of similar leaflets issued by other public libraries, 
it comprises six pages, with eleven specific recom- 
mendations on library assignment and use. Copies 
are available free, while the supply lasts, from 
Robert D. Franklin, Director, Toledo Public Li- 
brary, 325 Michigan St., Toledo 2, Ohio. 


GROWING UP WITH BOOKS and GROWING 
UP WITH SCIENCE BOOKS, two briefly anno- 
tated reading lists compiled in the offices of Library 
Journal, have been published in their 1961 editions. 
The former, for “the youngest’ through “ages 12 
and up,” lists in its 32 pages “250 books which 
every child should have a chance to read and 
enjoy.” The latter, 33 pages long and for ages 3 
through “15 and up,” was compiled with the as- 
sistance of Julius Schwartz, Consultant in Science 
to the Bureau of Curriculum Research of the New 
York City Schools. Prices are $3.75 per 100 for 
either booklet. Single copies are 10c each in coin 
if accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. Send orders to R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 
45 St., N.Y.C. 36. 


COLLECTING SCIENCE LITERATURE FOR 
GENERAL READING, papers presented at Aller- 
ton Park Institute mumber 7, conducted by the 
University of Illinois Graduate School of Library 
Science in November 1960, is a 186-page publi- 
cation obtainable at $2 a copy from The Illini 
Union Bookstore, Champaign, III. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PERFORMANCE STAND- 
ARDS FOR LIBRARY BINDING, PHASE I, is the 
title of the 62-page report of a study directed 
toward the development of such standards. The 
study, sponsored jointly by the Resources and 
Technical Services Division of the American Li- 
brary Association and the Special Libraries Associ- 
ation, was under the direction of the Library Tech- 
nology Project. Phase I of the study was supported 
by an $18,926 grant from the Council on Library 
Resources [Oct. 1960 WLB, page 101]. 

The report, by the survey team which conducted 
the study, identifies and defines the principal cate- 
gories of library binding for which performance 
standards, specifications, and acceptance tests are 
needed, as indicated by data assembled from 333 
mail questionnaires and visits to 44 representative 
libraries. It also makes recommendations for 
Phase II of the project (under way this fall) which 
will develop the new performance standards and 
the methods by which they can be tested and 
evaluated. 

Stephen Ford, head of the Order Department of 
the University of Michigan Library and director of 
the study, and William Foley, manager of Printing 
and Binding Services, University of California, 
Los Angeles, made up the team. J. Barrow, 
document restorer at the Virginia State Library, 
who also contributed to the report, served as 
consultant. 

(Continued on next page) 








Have you placed your order for the 


VITAL SPEECHES 
25 YEAR INDEX 


October 8, 1934— October 1, 1959 
$12.50 


First 25 Volumes 
MICROFILM EDITION $90 


CITY NEWS PUBLISHING CO. 
35 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y 





NEW NEW NEW 


A worthy and necessary addition 
to all libraries: 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY in 2] 
languages (equivalent of 420 bilingual dic- 
tionaries in one volume). Send for free 
Details or order directly for only $10,—on 


our money-back guarantee: 


UNIVERSUM, 
Box 948, 
Chicago 90, II. 


UL? 


Library 
Machine 





AT 
LOW 
CcosT 


CATALOG CARDS - 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small— now print 


3 x5 professional catalog cards and tcards (any 
quantities) with new precision gea. stencil printer 
especially designed for Library ee uy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for descriptiou, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept.511, Chicago 40 





Elizabeth's romance with 


André, a gifted foreigner, 1 Fe 
reflects the conflict of small -** iy 
“ay \ 


town America with “out- 
siders.” Young adults will > t 


find absorbing this ' 
¢ 


YOUTH TODAY novel 
Elizabeth and ; 


by MINA LEWITON 


Teens @ $2.75 


David McKay Co., Inc., 
119 W. 40th, N. Y. 18 





(Continued from previous page) 


Copies of the publication, identified as LTP 
Publication Number 2, can be ordered from the 
Library Technology Project, American Library As- 
sociation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill., for 
$1 each. Remittance should be made payable to the 
American Library Association. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN CANADA concluded in 
1959 a decade of unparalleled growth. Total stock 
of all public libraries was up 87.2% over 1949, 
circulation 108.2%, population 22%; more than 
46% of the population was served by larger urban 
or regional libraries—an increase from the 17% 
so served in i949, 

These and other facts are included in “Survey 
of Libraries—Part I: Public Libraries,” 1959, a 
60-page, bi-lingual (French and English) publica- 
tion, generously provided with statistical tables, 
which can be obtained at 75c a copy from: Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, Education Division, 
Ottawa, Canada. Catalog number of the survey is 
81-205. 


GUIDE TO BUILDING YOUR OWN REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY, the helpful leaflet recently re- 
printed by Queens Borough Public Library, lists 
‘Suggestions for a Good Start” and sound reference 
books in paperbound editions. Copies are available 
upon request to Miss Mildred L. Hennessy, Direc- 
tor, Public Relations, Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 32, N.Y. 


GOALS FOR ACTION, a triangular, three- 
panelled permanent exhibit which illustrates the 
needs of library service in college and university, 
public and school libraries is now available through 
the Library Administration Division of the Ameri- 
= Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 

, Ill. The exhibit, with each panel devoted to 
one of the three phases of library service, can be 
used as a unit or as three separate exhibits to 
explain graphically operating expenditures, person- 
nel, and library materials and needs. 

Based on the ALA Goals for Action statement, 
the display was developed through the efforts of 
the Library Services Branch, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in cooperation with ALA. 
Each unit is 7’ 6” high, 8’ wide, and 2’ deep, 
requiring an 8’ booth as a minimum display area. 
Panels are free standing, and the units require no 
tools for assembling. The exhibit is available with- 
out charge other than shipping costs. 

Copies of the Goals for Action pamphlet also 
are available at no cost with the exhibit, according 
to expected traffic, or they can be obtained sepa- 
rately at these prices: 1-25—free; 100—$4; 500— 
$15; 1,000—$20; 5,000-—$90. 


“FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, GRANTS- 
IN-AID, LOAN FUNDS AND OTHER ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR LIBRARY EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA” is the title of 
a useful 43-page publication put out by the Library 
Education Division, American Library Association, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill., from which 
single copies are obtainable free on request, Prices 
quoted for copies in quantity. 


“10 STEPS IN SCHOOL LIBRARY DEVELOP- 
MENT” is the title of a leaflet designed by Mary 
Gaver and presenting a step-by-step plan, in dia- 
gram form, for implementing the AASL school 
library standards. It can be used as a framework 
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by groups working at the individual school, school 
system, or state level. Single copies are free from 
the School Library Development Project, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


RADIO-TV PROGRAMS ON LOAN: Copies of 
recent radio and television programs featuring some 
of the nation’s outstanding librarians have been 
added to the American Library Association head- 
quarters library collection of audio-visual materials 
and are available on loan to libraries. The already 
extensive collection of films, kinescopes, film clips, 
filmstrips, and tape recordings has been supple- 
mented by two full-length programs and a two- 
minute television news interview. 

The news interview features Mrs. Frances Lander 
Spain, ALA's immediate past president, being inter- 
viewed by Ken Armstrong of Cleveland's wyw-Tv, 
at her press conference held during the 1961 ALA 
Conference. 

Also available are a full-length kinescope; and a 
tape recording of a half-hour discussion program 
telecast and broadcast during National Library 
Week, 1961, over Washington, D.C., stations. They 
feature Rep, John E. Fogarty (D., R.I.), Rose Vain- 
stein, representing the Library Services 
U. S. Office of Education, and Francis St. 
director, Brooklyn Public Library, N.Y., with Mat- 
thew Warren as moderator. Topic of the program 
was: ‘Are Libraries Doing Enough?” 

Also available is a tape recording of a half-hour 
interview program, “Project 1260,” aired over 
Cleveland's radio station WDOK, during the 1961 
ALA Conference and featuring John T. Eastlick, 
librarian of the Denver Public Library, outlining 
some of the problems facing libraries in the current 
decade. 


John, 


A list of the audio-visual materials available is 
furnished on request by the ALA headquarters 
library, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. It in- 
cludes 16mm sound productions covering libraries 
and librarianship, as well as 35 films and kine- 
scopes, 18 film strips (35mm) and 20 tape record- 
ings. The majority of the tape recordings are book 
discussions, 


DO COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
SURVEYS SERVE THEIR PURPOSE? What hap- 
pens after a college or university library is sur- 
veyed? Are there constructive results? Is a survey 
a good investment ? 

Factual answers to these and other questions 
were the aim of a survey in which E, Walfred 
Erickson, now head librarian at Eastern Michigan 
University, Ypsilanti, re-examined 12 surveyed li- 
braries. His findings, based upon his doctoral dis- 
sertation, have been published as ACRL Mono- 
graph No. 25, the 132-page College and University 
Library Surveys, obtainable at $3.25 from the Amer- 
ican Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
11, Ill. 


BRIEFLY ANNOTATED BOOKLISTS available 
free upon request with stamped, self-addressed 
envelope from Room 207, The Public Library of 
the District of Columbia, 499 Pennsylvania Ave., 
N.W., Washington 1, D.C, include these: Manag- 
ing Today's Office; The Golden Age (books of in- 
terest to older readers); and The Case Against 
Communism (the 1961 cumulated supplement to 
the consolidated list of 1958, compiled by the 
library's staff). Also obtainable under the same 
conditions is The Civil War, a selected list of 
books, records, and films. 
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“It’s snowing wonderful.” 
“Tie the dog loose.” 
“The cow went dead.” 
“It will give a meeting tonight.” 


These are four of 400 Pennsylvania Dutch 
colloquialisms compiled by Edwin R. Danner, 
the author of “Pennsylvania Dutch Dictionary.” 

The 9x6 booklet, bound in Spanish leather, 


has a striking Pennsylvania Dutch design on 
the cover. 
20 pages ¢ Price $1.00 © Send orders to 


EDWIN R. DANNER, 
Spring Grove, Pa. 





Occupations Filing Plan & Bibliography 
e WILMA BENNETT « 


Alphabetical fields-of-work headings (270) and o. 
references (501) and supplementary headings (58 


“*, .. areal contribution to the librarian’s working oa Sal 
$10 postpaid. 829 gummed labels included 


. Sterling Powers Publishing Co. ° 
748 S. Paseo Street ©@ Covina 1, California 


BACK NUMBER PERIODICALS 


IN ALL FIELDS & ALL LANGUAGES 
Complete Sets, Volumes and Single Numbers 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


Abrahams Magazine Service 
Dept. W 56 E. 13th St., New York 3 








TRY BARNES & NOBLE 
for ‘‘out-of-print’’ or ‘‘out-of- 
stock’’ books. If not found among 
our 1,000,000 used and new books 
our free Search Service will hunt 
and quote or supply when found. 
Please address Dept. W. B. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3, N. Y. 





We can supply many 


OUT-OF-PRI NT out-of-print titles from 
B i} 0 K * our comprehensive stock 
of several — 

thousand volumes—oth- 

STECHERT - — Inc. ers through our efficient 
am ones search services, here 
31 East Tenth are and abroad. No charge 

New York 3. N. Y. for searching. 














OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying eo books as listed 


in all library _—— (Gran Poetry; Essay & Gen. 
Literature; Shaw; ora ard Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont, Seeeche ete. Want lists invited. 
Catalogues on Request. 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 








STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED 
BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, JULY 2, 1946 AND JUNE 11, 1960 
(74 STAT. 208) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND 
CIRCULATION OF WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, published monthly, 
except July and August at New York, N.Y., for October 1, 1961. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher, Tat H. W. Witson Company, 

950 University Avenue, New York 52, N.Y. 

Editor, JouN WAKEMAN, 

950 University Avenue, New York 52, N.Y. 

Managing Editor, None 
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Are you qualified to serve as ADULT 
SERVICES CONSULTANT for one of the 
most stimulating and forward-looking library 
situations in the United States? 

This position has unlimited opportunities 
for a librarian with initiative and vision. Con- 
sultant will serve as COORDINATOR OF 
ADULT SERVICES for 40 member libraries, 
and will be free to develop any type of program 
in cooperation with the Library Directors. 

Requirements: Library Science degree, plus 
six (6) years experience, three (3) of which 
must be in Adult Services. 

Salary range: Minimum $8,250, Maximum 
$10,920, in six (6) years. Fringe benefits: 
liberal vacation and sick leave, 35 hour week, 
Social Security, New York State Retirement 
and Health Insurance coverage. Apply to: Mrs. 
Lillian C. Van Mater, Director Nassau Library 
System, 320 Fulton Avenue, Hempstead, N.Y. 





BUSINESS AND SCIENCE LIBRARIAN 
to develop new department in new air-condi- 
tioned building. Salary open. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for busy Chil- 
drens’ Department in new air-conditioned build- 
ing. Fifth year degree required. Experience 
desirable. Salary open. 

YOUNG ADULTS LIBRARIAN to pro- 
mote challenging program. Fifth year degree 
required. Experience desirable. Salary open. 
Apply: Miss Thelma Andrews, Abilene Public 
Library, Abilene, Texas. 





CATALOGER for County Library. Must 
have graduate degree in library science. Posi- 
tion open December 1, 1961. New air-condi- 
tioned building. Sick leave; 4 weeks’ vacation; 
retirement plan; social security. Salary open. 
Write Mrs. M. M. Bradford, Director, Webster 
Memorial Library, Decatur, Michigan. 





HEAD LIBRARIAN: Fergus Falls, Min- 
nesota. Needed because present librarian to be 
married. City located in vacation land and 
beautiful lake area of Minnesota. City of 14,000. 
Recently remodeled and enlarged public library. 
Salary $5800-$6000 or more, depending on edu- 
cation and experience. Forty hour week, four 
week vacation. Public employment retirement 
and Blue Cross benefits. Requirements: Degree 
in Library Science. Apply: Bob Allison, Board 
of Trustees, Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 





HEAD LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree plus 
some experience. Attractive functional library 
with excellent juvenile and unusual music de- 
partments. Retirement plan, social security, and 
three weeks vacation. Interesting community in 
Fairfield County. Salary commensurate with 
education and experience. Address communica- 
tions to Mr. William P. Ward, South Norwalk 
Library, South Norwalk, Connecticut. 





LIBRARIAN Newport Beach, California. 
Monthly salary $388-$472. Excellent opportunity 
to gain broad administrative and technical ex- 
perience in fast growing Southern California 
beach community. May work in main library or 
as head of a branch library. Graduation from 
an accredited library school is required. Apply 
at Personnel Office, City Hall, Newport Beach, 
California. 





Growing Central California library system has 
two professional openings. 


LIBRARIAN I—Children’s Division 
LIBRARIAN I—Reference Division 


5-step salary scale ($432-$526) with automatic 
advancement to 2nd step after 6 months. 40 
hour, 5 day work week; 12 days sick leave; 12 
days vacation, social security, state retirement 
and health insurance. For application and details 
write Library Public 
Library of Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Market and Hunter Streets, Stockton 2, 
California. 


Director of Service, 








LIBRARIANS ! 
THE JOB: 


Positions immediately available in new 
services, children’s work, and bookmobiles. 


branches, technical 


THE SALARY: $464-$565 PER MONTH 


start above 


subject departments, 


(Experienced librarians may 
minimum ) 


THE PLACE: 
Los Angeles, where the climate is always 
good. 


THE FUTURE: 
Good opportunity for professional growth 
and promotional advancement in a growing 
system; 35 librarian promotions within the 
last 12 months. 


STUDENTS MAY APPLY DURING 
THEIR LAST SEMESTER OF 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 
For additional information write to: 
Officer, Los Angeles Public Library, 630 West 
Fifth Street, Los Angeles 17, California. 


Personnel 
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NEW JERSEY STATE LIBRARY has 
positions for field librarians for public and 
school library service—also Bookmobile Li- 
brarian. Attractive salaries depending on quali- 
fications. Apply to: Mrs. Janet Z. McKinlay, 
Head, Public and School Library Services Bu- 
reau, Division of State Library, Lalor and 
Jersey Streets, Trenton 10, New Jersey 





PUBLICATIONS OFFICER, Association 
of College and Research Libraries. To serve as 
business manager and production editor for 
ACRL journal, College and Research Libraries, 
and to serve as assistant to ACRL Executive 
Secretary. Qualifications: Degree from ac- 
credited library school; college or university 
library experience desirable; ability to write 
effectively. Salary $5460-$6348. Usual fringe 
benefits. Job to be filled by January 2, 1962. 
Apply: Mark M. Gormley, Executive Secretary, 
ACRL, American Library Association, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





REFERENCE LIBRARIAN-CATALOG- 
ER for newly remodeled library near two of 
Ohio’s twelve largest cities. Opportunity for 
recent or not so recent graduate to help develop 
community programs. Industrial community. 
Four weeks vacation after first year. Excellent 
state retirement. Salary $4,000-$5,000, depending 
on qualifications. Position now open. [Box 
Number WRI-91] 





ST. CLAIR SHORES Public Library has 
a position open for a Librarian II. A degree 
from an accredited library school and two years 
of appropriate experience required. Beginning 
salary $5,616 increasing to $6,370 by the end of 
42 months. Vacation, sick leave, group insur- 
ance, social security and pension. Civil Service 
requirements must be met. Apply to Mrs. 
Virginia MacHarg, Librarian, St. Clair Shores 
Public Library, 22500 Eleven Mile Road, St. 
Clair Shores, Michigan. 





The Nassau Library System has a vacancy 
for a SENIOR LIBRARIAN I who is in- 
terested in a 


cataloging position with un- 


limited opportunities for advancement. 
Requirements: Library Science degree, plus 
two (2) years experience, 

$6060, with five 
annual reaching a maximum of 
$7380. benefits include a 35 
week, Social Security, New 
Health 


vacation, 


Minimum 
increments 


Salary Range: 
Fringe hour 
York State Re- 
Insurance, liberal 
Modern, air-con- 
ditioned building located in Hempstead, N.Y. 
Lillian C. Van Mater, Director 
Nassau Library System 

320 Fulton Avenue 


Hempstead, N. Y. 


tirement System, 


sick leave and 


Apply to: 
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YONKERS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Yonkers, Westchester County, 
New York—25 minutes from 
Times Square 


Population: 190,000 


Location: 


3 branches—Bookmobile—circulation 1,000,000 
Our new Sprain Brook Branch (68,000 square 
feet, completely air conditioned) opening in 
January, 1962 will employ a staff of between 


60-80. 


Our expanding program means that many new 
positions are available in all fields of specialty 
(Circulation, Extension, Children’s, Young 
Adult, Reference, Audio-Visual) and at varying 
levels (Department Heads, Assistant Depart- 
ment Heads, Junior Librarians). We welcome 
inquiries from qualified applicants. 


* Salary Schedule: Junior Librarian—$4950- 
$5550—no experience; Assistant Department 
Head: $5600-$6600—minimum 2 years ex- 
perience; Department Head: $6600-$7600— 
minimum 4 years experience 

23 working days vacation, 15 days sick leave 
annually 
* Improved salary schedule expected in Jan- 
uary, 1962. Appointments above the min- 
imum can be made based on experience. 
Apply: Grinton I. Will, Director 


Yonkers Public Library 
Yonkers, New York 
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U-M quality Xerography 
the economical way 


Every factor that enters into quality 
reproduction: compactness, usability, 
durability, and economy has been 
thoroughly researched for the pro- 
duction of O-P books at University 
Microfilms. 

Special tough thin paper (12 Jb. 
substance) with a high pH meets 
the standards for durability set by 
recent librarian research. O-P vol- 
umes are seldom thicker than the 
original book, often thinner. Efficient 
production methods result in a price 
of only 314 cents the octavo page. 





They’re here for you 
—at low cost 


Any \library—any size, any place—need no 
longer be handicapped through lack of source 
materials in providing complete service. 

Most significant works ever published are 
available through University Microfilms’ 
unique film-xerography service on O-P books. 


FREE Catalogue 


Titles you need may al- 
ready be listed in this Cata- 
logue, or Supplements. 
Send for your copy. Enclose 
your current want list for 
quick quotation. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


oe 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 

















[NEW]9" HIGH x 6” WIDE 


Demco Plastic *Book Supports Now 
Also Available for Oversize Books 


Demco Plastic Book Supports have 
been so enthusiastically accepted since AVAILABLE IN FIVE COLORS 
their introduction . . . a new oversize Order by number. Colors may be assorted. 








Plastic Book Support has now been OVERSIZE — No. 772 Spray Green, No. 773 Tan, 
added to the line. Ne. 774 Red, Ne. 771 Gray, Ne. 770 Black 
The new size, 6” x 9”, is of similar PACKED TEN TO THE CARTON. 10-75¢ each; 
styling to the original standard size. | ag. “tet —— Ey SS -Say Cae Sees 
Made of Polystyrene, they’re tough STANDARD — No. 767 Spray Green, Ne. 768 Tan, 
and rugged to take stress and strain. Ne. 769 Red, Ne. 766 Gray, Ne. 764 Black 
They will not knife your books, nor MINIMUM ORDER — 10. 10 to 99-35¢ each; 
will they scratch table tops or shelves. 100 to 500 - 30¢ each ak: 
Order a supply ... some of both Write for prices on larger quantities. 
sizes. You'll find Demco Plastic Book 
Supports the colorful, attractive, mod- Composition Cork Base Available 


ern way to display books on desk, = pA E, Ay be ordered 
table or shelf. Regular size 15¢ additional 
*High Impact Large size 22¢ additional 
Polystyrene Standard size may also be ordered with Holfast 
”” Won-Skid Plastic Base at 12¢ additional. 


All prices include transportation charges. 











50 


Years oF 
SERvicE 
TO LISRARIES 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


For Complete Details, Write For Descriptive Folder 











